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Conscience 





. . . What is conscience? It is a moral sense—an awareness of right 
and wrong—an inward recognition of truth and decency. It is the 
activity or faculty by which distinctions are made between the right and 
wrong in conduct and character. It is the act or power of moral dis- 
crimination. It is ethical judgment or sensibility. It is conformity in 
conduct to one’s conceptions of right and wrong. 

It is that still, small voice inside of you. 

You know what it is because you have heard that still, small voice 
inside of you. 

Conscience is what makes men and women speak up when they know 
that in doing so they are going to make themselves unpopular. Con- 
science is outspoken recognition that the right way is not always the 
popular and easy way: 

Conscience is the antithesis of moral cowardice—especially when it 
is outspoken conscience. It is that quality of intellect and morality 
which makes men reject the role of mental mutes with voices silenced 
because of fear of criticism of what they might say. 

The Ten Commandments are in themselves guides of conscience. 

The Golden Rule is conscience itself. 

The Magna Charta was produced from the pressure of conscience. 

The Bill of Rights is an articulation of conscience. 

The Gettysburg Address was the triumph of conscience over political 
expediency. 

The Four Freedoms are symbols of conscience. 

Yes, the prayer you say each night before you go to sleep is a shar- 
ing of your conscience with God. 


Margaret Chase Smith 
is United States 
Senator from Maine. 

















Criticism 





Neither praise nor blame is the object of true criticism. Justly to 
discriminate, firmly to establish, wisely to prescribe, and honestly 


to award—these are the true aims of criticism. f 


WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS 


This is the first of two issues to be concerned with the theme ‘“‘We Are Listen- 


” 


ing. 


The editorial planning committee had intended asking prominent Americans 
to give constructive criticism about schools and to make suggestions for the im- 
provement of professional education before asking for an evaluation of educa- 
tional practices from those most concerned. Upon reflection, however, it seemed 
that the concerns indicated in the articles which follow were of first importance. 
“A look at ourselves” is indeed important. We ARE listening—intently and with 
a strong conviction to profit and thereby improve. 


EpITOR 

















A First Look... 


at Elementary Education 


ARLINE WAINER FAND* 


O MAKE any positive, general statements about education as it exists today is very 
T dificult but nonetheless that is my intention. It must be stated that the following 
is based on very limited experience and my own somewhat impulsive, inner 
feelings. 

The first time I visited an elementary school in over ten years was in February 
when I began my apprentice teaching. None of my education courses nor any of 
the books I had read fully prepared me for the changes I was to find. It is impossible 
to discuss all the improvements that I noticed, but I would like to mention the 
most important ones (in my opinion, anyway). 

In the first place, I was struck by the free and easy atmosphere of the classroom. 
Children seemed actually to be enjoying themselves, something that was quite the 
exception as I remember my elementary school days. Dictatorship was replaced by 
democracy, not via speeches and the study of history, but by the ving experiences 
of the children and the teacher in their interrelationships. It isn’t that respect for 
the teacher was lost, but rather there was an addition—respect for the children. 
As a result of experience and research, educators have learned to recognize that 
the more responsibility people of any age are given, the greater is the pride they 
take in their work and behavior and the more they live up to their privileges. The 
result of this modern atmosphere isn't chaos, as some misinformed adults like to 
think, but rather a teamwork situation with the teacher and the children working 
together in a way that is both effective and enjoyable for all concerned. The old 
system in which the teacher ruled with an iron hand produced children who were 
terrified of school and hence developed a dislike for learning in general and a 
tendency to react with little more reasoning than precision-instrument robots. It 
isn’t “give them an inch, and they'll take a mile,” as some reactionaries like to 
believe, but “give them an inch, and they'll be worthy of a mile.”’ 


Another big change for the better is the provision for individual differences that most teachers 
today take as their responsibility to the children. Not too long ago, lessons were pitched at the level 
of the mythical “normal” or “average.” Then, the slower children missed the point of the instruction 
while the brighter ones were bored and often became mischief-makers in their search for something 
interesting. Now, thanks to research of interested educators and psychologists, children are given work 
in keeping with their interests and abilities. This is accomplished via ‘‘grouping,”” which is a method 
devised to place children in such a way that those nearest alike in intelligence, maturity, achievement, 
and interest work together. In this way, the slow and the bright child are given work that is both 





© ARLINE WAINER FAND will begin her first year of elementary teaching in the 
Newton, Massachusetts Public Schools in September. 
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stimulating and within the range of their abilities. The slow child in a reading group, for example, is 
not embarrassed when he makes a mistake, because the others in his group make errors, too. Similarly, 
the bright child isn’t held back by the others. 

There has been quit a controversy concerning homogeneous versus heterogeneous grouping of 
the class as a whole. Some educators feel that each class should be a self-contained group of children 
with similar backgrounds and abilities. I am on the negative side of this question. I think it’s very im- 
portant for children to learn to work with, and get along with, as many different kinds of people as 
they possibly can. The ivory-towered intellectual should be able to converse with, and respect, the 
gardener who comes to tend the flowers; the salesgirl behind the counter should not be embarrassed 
when confronted by the wife of the president of a university. Isn’t this one of the basic premises of 
democracy? By having the classroom heterogeneous and the groupings within the class homogeneous, 
the children are given the advantage of the values of both systems. It’s sheer nonsense to keep either 
the bright or the dull children sheltered from the effects of the other and then turn them out into the 
world and expect them to “adjust’’ to the diversified people with whom they'll be in contact the 
rest of their lives. 

The third thing I'd like to nominate as a basic improvement in education is the prevalent use of 
the unit plan as opposed to the subject method of teaching facts. I think a good example of the dis- 
tinction betweeri the two methods would be the study of foreign people. Under the old subject 
method, the children would spend a certain portion of their school time studying the geography, 
history, songs, and great men of the world. (Perhaps customs could be included, too.) Under the 
modern method, the children would study the world, one country at a time (not every country, 
naturally). Within a period of a few weeks to several months, they would read about the geography, 
history, customs, and great men of a certain country. They might make up a play about the country, 
spend their art lessons drawing pictures of the people and festivities of the land, see a movie about 
it, learn the native dances and songs of the country, and inspect the works of art from the country. 
Sound like fun? Well, the children think so. And, best of all, they learn better when they are enjoying 
what they are doing. They come out of school with an interest in current events and with a knowl- 
edge that is integrated rather than piecemeal. They learn to think and explore rather than memorize 
and parrot. In short, they learn the things that will help them make the most of their lives, both 
while they are children and when they reach adulthood. 

Of course, there are many other areas of improvement which could be pointed to and defended 
as the “Big Three” of modern education. These, however, are my opinions, and I hope I’ve been 
able to make clear my reasons for choosing them. We all realize that any method, if carried too far, 
will fall short of the goal. And, also, we must sadly recognize that many of the schools operating 
within our country have their roots in the Middle Ages and have not yet begun to shake off the re- 
actionary bonds which limit so greatly human development to its utmost potential. 

The rest of what I have to say on education concerns three criticisms which I am offering in 
good faith, with the understanding that my readers will realize they are based on the very limited 
experience of a practice teacher and may be far afield of more generalized situations. 

From discussions with other practice teachers and my own critic teacher and from observation, I 
think that one of the most perplexing problems of education centers around the question of discipline. 
People ask, “How much, how little, how often, in what way, and to what extent?” I would like to 
ask simply, “For what purpose?” I think the child at a very early age gets the impression that good 
behavior is primarily to please the invisible “they” of society and has no intrinsic value to himself. 
I have one suggestion that may or may not prove effective. Instead of teaching Johnny to be a good 
boy to please teacher or mother or so the other children will like him, teach him to be good be- 
cause he will feel better if he is. I realize this sounds a bit ideal and that it is much more difficult 
to do than to say. I think it might be simply stated as putting a positive rather than the customary 
negative value on so-called good behavior. Actually, how this is done is so largely a function of the 
teacher's personality and the children he is dealing with that I don’t think it would be possible to 
get any more specific without getting ridiculous. 

Another thing which I consider unfortunate is the way children are taught to stick to a certain 
routine so rigidly. I realize that a good deal of it is necessary in the lives of both school children and 
adults, but I question seriously whether it isn’t perhaps given too much emphasis in the elementary 
gtades. It's all well and good to know that X group reads at 10:00 and Y group at 10:30; this is a 
part of efficient planning. But I think it’s also very important to help children cope with, and ad- 
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just to, unexpected changes in the environment. This opinion may be a result of my own bias in this 
direction, or again, just limited experience. But I've noticed that the adults I've known who are 
the most “planned” in their daily lives are also the ones who stick most rigidly to old, useless habits, 
Their minds seem less flexible; hence, their functioning is considerably below par. Of course, 
we all need a certain amount of routine in our lives just to take care of things effectively. But I still 
maintain that young minds should be helped on the road to flexibility. (People will never change for 
the better unless they at least change.) 

Perhaps the thing that I think is holding education back most severely are the teachers themselves. 
The older, traditionally-minded ones especially are bound to want to stay with the teaching methods 
which were “safe” in the past (by no means all, thank heavens!). As far as new teachers are con- 
cerned, take me for an example. I’ve had all the required courses and then some, but I don’t consider 
myself well trained. I think the best training in the world is practice teaching, because there is nothing 
like personal experience to make a new teacher think through his own philosophies and try new 
methods. I severely criticize those schools that are training students for the profession of teaching and 
yet are unwilling to provide them with enough practice teaching to make their success as teachers 
more certain. I have been told it’s a question of the degree of dedication a school has to the field of 
education. But I feel that education is important enough so that schools dedicated at all should do their 
utmost in providing the best training within their powers for the prospective teacher. 

Looking at the situation as humanists, if we accept the proposition that the most important things 
in the world are people, then don’t we automatically accept the fact that the future of the world 
is dependent on the children of today. In them are invested the hopes of humanity, and in no others, 
To assure their development to their greatest potential, there must be good, wholly-dedicated, and 
well-trained teachers to guide them in their growth. Naturally, I don’t say more practice teaching is 
the answer to “bigger and better teachers.” I think that teachers should be screened at several places 
before they are allowed in the classrooms. (Of course, the present national teacher shortage would 
make this selection fall short of the ideal, anyway.) Actually, any experience that will help the new 
teacher formulate ideals and philosophies that he believes in enough to live by will go a long way in 
providing today’s youth with the guidance they need to become more peaceable, and far wiser, adults 
of the future. 
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Must Eagerness for Learning Die? 


VIRGINIA GRAFFEO* 


HAT HAPPENS to that eagerness to learn? Certainly it can be noticed that at 
W te post-elementary levels there is a general waning of interest without a re- 
birth of academic curiosity until either the late high school or college days for 
some or perhaps not at all for others. Academic interest here, however, refers to 
that intangible receptiveness by the student toward learning and not the tangible 
evidence of grades or marks. It is true that these signs of passiveness toward learn- 
ing begin and continue during the critical adolescent period when the child is 
gtappling with adjustment toward an adult role. And yet our schools, instead of 
continuing their policy of a single adult teacher as a model and guide during the 
junior high school years, abruptly thrust the child into a learning situation of the 
departmentalized kind. Now, the child is confronted not only with his own ad- 
justment but also with the task of conforming to many teachers, their ways of 
teaching, and different personality types. That a variety of personalities offers more 
experience and a broader base from which to pick and choose in acquiring his adult 
status is granted. But is breadth wise at such a time? 

The teacher’s position must be considered, too. By teaching in a concentrated 
field, he is faced with so many transient students that little can be offered in under- 
standing and insight into the students’ needs. Also, it can become an exhaustive job 
for the teacher to try to determine the basic interests of each class and then prepare, 
adequately, materials for each of these different classes in an attempt to create a 
truly motivating atmosphere toward the subject. Although the child basically wants 
to learn, it is difficult for the teacher to gear the program under the circumstances 
so as to coincide with child-interest and needs. So, too, the teacher-training pro- 
gram for the junior high school years should be of a different nature in order to 
meet the demands. 

Although only slightly treated here, it appears obvious that a more workable 
arrangement for these latent years is essential—perhaps one that postpones depart- 
mentalization until a later time when the children are more prepared to be decisive 
in vocational plans. 





& VIRGINIA GRAFFEO will teach for the first time in the New Britain, Connecticut 
Public Schools in September. 
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Liberal versus Social Education in 
Secondary Schools 


JAMES GLIMM* 


Tygon in its broadest sense includes many things beyond the range of the 

classroom. We learn a great deal from the influence of our friendships, from 
newspapers and movies, from our everyday activities. We learn much that is of great 
importance from all of our associations, much that has deep influence upon our 
patterns of thinking and upon our system of values. 

Formal education and much of our informal education can be planned and con- 
trolled to achieve certain goals and ends. These ends change from age to age. The 
purpose of education in the Middle Ages was spiritual perfection and salvation of 
the individual soul. The purpose shifted in the Renaissance to a seeking of the max- 
imum development of an individual’s potentialities for a life in this world. This in- 
volved not only a study of the best in the fields of the arts but also an active, creative 
interest in the arts coupled with a knowledge and curiosity of Science and of every 
diverse range of human activity. The emphasis on the maximum development of 
the individual has formed the basis for much of our present concept of liberal 
education. The ideals of the “well-rounded man” and “the whole man’ are 
sought in our liberal arts colleges and universities and are now being adopted to a 
surprising degree by the so-called trade schools which teach engineering and science. 

I have found. secondary public education, however, either unwilling or unable 
to offer a liberal education with any appreciable degree of success. Classes are con- 
ducted on a factual and sometimes dogmatic basis with little or no effort made to 
give the students any insight into the subject matter. History is. limited to the 
knowledge of events, with no search into or understanding of the periods which 
produced the events. Literature is also treated superficially, with the main emphasis 
placed on plot. In most cases, the course material is simplified and abbreviated and 
geared to the level of the unambitious, mediocre student. 

There are several reasons why this has happened. In small, local school systems, 
many authorities are unable or unwilling to provide for the special needs of the 
superior or the retarded student. However, even the average high school student 
is neither interested by his academic work nor kept busy by it. With much time free 
to devote to extracurricular activities—to sports, clubs, and social life—high school 
students are learning to be useful members of society. 

This education for citizenship is very important and cannot be neglected in a 





© JAMES GLIMM is a student in the Columbia School of Engineering, New York City. 
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country as large as ours which contains so many diverse cultural backgrounds. How- 
ever, it is extremely unfortunate that this social education—this citizenship educa- 
tion—has obscured all but the vestiges of liberal education. It is unfortunate be- 
cause it is unnecessary. Without requiring more time from the students and with- 
out sacrificing social and extracurricular activities, high schools could forego an 
extreme emphasis on the memorization of facts in the nonscience courses—facts 
which will be mainly forgotten in the days or months following the final examina- 
tion—facts which bore the student and which through their sheer volume over- 
whelm him. High schools could present the concepts which lie behind the facts and 
determine them as substitution for the facts and a supplement to them. A study of 
history could provide insight and feeling about different historical periods rather 
than a knowledge of battles and generals. English could touch on the meaning and 
value of books rather than their plots. Language could give a feeling of the culture 
and of the people. This could make grammar and vocabulary become alive and 
interesting. Mathematics, instead of being a dull memorization of theorems, could— 
for the nonscientifically inclined—be an intuitive understanding of mathematical 
principles. 

All of these things are very difficult to achieve. Now they are achieved only to a 
very limited extent. It takes a far better teacher to teach ideas than to teach facts. 
Not all of our high school teachers today are capable of teaching their courses on a 
deeper level. If they did teach on a deeper level, a more adequate provision would 
have to be made for those students unable to keep pace with their classmates. These 
problems are very complex, but a better solution than the present one would pro- 
vide vast dividends in the form of richer and fuller lives for those affected. 
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Building Students 


MEREDITH BLODGETT?* 


FoR ONE so recently out of high school, and with one year of college education, 
to perceive and focus on a central problem is difficult. It is difficult, also, to get 
outside one’s self to understand those things from high school which helped most 
in adjusting to college studying and those problems encountered due to weakness 
in preparation. Few of the arts courses demand a factual background from previous 
learning. Rather, that which is most important in receiving the greatest benefit 
from college is an intense attitude toward learning and good study habits. Secondary 
schools have the power to develop the first of these, and from that the second will 
grow. These are of value to the student who is not going on to higher education, 
since they should encourage him to pursue some studying by himself. 

Nothing can be developed in a person without first holding his interest; and high 
school students seem only slightly more steady in directing their attention toward a 
particular subject for any length of time than do four-year-olds. High school is 
full of much besides books: athletics, music, and special-interest, clubs. This is as 
it should be. Every student has a chance to find an activity which he likes and in 
which he can succeed. In the field of extracurricular activities, the school authorities 
should feel rewarded, since the first association of most sixteen-year-olds with high 
school is ‘‘fun.” The danger lies in letting the students slip into the state of mind 
(which most of us did) that school—books, teachers, classes, homework—is a 
necessary evil accompanying basketball games, band, and such. Subject matter, if 
thought of at all, is to be thought of only during those fifty, dull minutes of class. 
Homework ought to be raced through disinterestedly during study hall, or (if 
there is not quite time to finish it then) hastily scribbled out before school in the 
morning. Therefore, written assignments, when given, should be specific and should 
be collected on the given date. High school students with dozens of important 
things on their minds quickly learn which teachers are strict in checking on assign- 
ments and which are not. By completing assignments or reading in anticipation of a 
quiz, the student can be made to think about his school work out of class. 

Compulsion in assignments may seem out of agreement with the previous re- 
quest to develop desire to do outside work. Will aroused interest lead the student 
to pursue extra study on his own, or is assignment a necessary prerequisite for 
permanent interest? Will interest grow simultaneously with completion of assign- 
ments? This last seems more likely. No matter how excited he may become over 
some point or idea which has been discovered and developed in class, it is a rare 
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student who will keep that on his mind through the school day, let alone sit down 
that evening to do even fifteen minutes’ work on it. This lack of thought and con- 
centration is true to too large a degree in college freshmen and probably decreases 
slowly during the four years. The high school boy or girl must, therefore, be prodded 
along firmly, and an occasional spark may ignite a bit of interest, pleasure, or delight 
in his work. 

To state my idea most simply, a high school student needs to find humanization, 
application, and integration in his studies. He needs humanization, because he likes 
people and likes to know what they do. The person with whom he is most con- 
cerned, and about whom he knows the most, is himself. Whatever he can relate 
to himself becomes alive and meaningful to him. Whenever he can say ‘What if I 
were doing that,” “. . . lived in that kind of house,” “. . . ate those funny foods 
and wore such silly clothes,” “. . . had to work like that?” about something he is 
reading, he will be eager to read more. In languages, the student prefers to trans- 
late modern works with a bit of humor and a clever plot. A freshman beginning 
study of a language enjoys the stories which are similar to the English adventure 
books he reads. He does not appreciate having excerpts from famous classics forced 
upon him and thinks they are boring. These also make the language formal and 
strained to him. Nor does he like paragraphs which translate like a first-grade 
reader. He has fun doing French homework when the story (still in simple vo- 
cabulary) is about people engaged in exciting, unusual activities. He wants to know 
the pastimes of French children not common in America. But he also wants to know 
that they are the same sort of people and desire the same kind of fun as he does. ° 

In literature, my class experienced a vast change in the junior and senior high 
school literature courses. When we studied English literature as juniors, a month 
was spent on Beowulf and the Canterbury Tales, two months on Macbeth, and the 
other six months (minus many weeks for vacation) to survey scantily the rest of a 
thousand years of great works. We emerged with no love or interest in the subject, 
with no appreciation of any movements in the language. We never reached the 
twentieth century at all. We had a narrow picture of Shakespeare and of all 
English literature because of a restricted approach to both. How different was our 
senior year, with American literature, and a new teacher! In addition to completing 
the textbook quite thoroughly, the teacher would ramble seemingly without aim in 
class discussion, suggesting good books which we really ought to read, telling us 
just enough about the author and subject to arouse our collective curiosity. He spoke 
to us of the “three great American novels’—The Scarlet Letter, Moby Dick, and 
Tom Sawyer. At least a few in the class soon were reading them. He talked of the 
“lost generation,” and read thought-provoking or imagination-awakening passages 
from Salenger’s Catcher in the Rye, Wolfe’s Look Homeward, Angel, Wylie’s 
Generation of Vipers, and countless others. He considered Dos Passos and 
Dostoevski (the latter of immeasurable importance in literature, if not an Ameri- 
can). We became aware for the first time of the combination of the right words 
and deep thoughts. We saw that some of the things they were concerned with were 
ideas which had begun to disturb our minds, as well as theirs. The assignment of 
a five-thousand-word paper about an American author, based on primary and 
secondary source research, climaxed the year’s work and gave each of us a definite 
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focus. Using an outwardly chaotic manner of teaching, he gave us an interest in books 
and a desire to read—the first we had had since we outgrew fairy tales. 

On the same line as critical papers, I would advocate final exams or summarial, 
comprehensive papers (particularly for history and literature courses) to bring a 
year’s work into focus, so that the student is left with a full picture instead of many 
fragments. A student can profit as much from preparing for such a final test or paper 
as from the rest of the year’s study. 

Application makes the difference between interest and boredom for many stu- 
dents. Boys, especially, already aware that they will some day have to earn a living, 
like to ask, ‘““What good is this going to do me?” It is not enough to explain, in 
regard to algebra or plane geometry, that these techniques must be grasped in 
order to understand calculus and other advanced forms which will make him a 
better engineer. The student demands practical examples of an application of this 
formula or that equation. High school students simply aren’t concerned with knowl- 
edge for its own sake. That is an idea which they cannot understand at all and in 
which few of us, even as college freshmen, have any belief. But show the boy why 
the little dam he tried to build broke—show the girl how she can work out attrac- 
tive, balanced designs (for doodling only or for applying to wallpaper or knitting) 
—and they will bother to learn their theorems and equations and remember them. 
Our high school mathematics classes were enlivened by field trips to the school yard 
where we measured lots and sited heights with a transit. 

Latin is widely acclaimed by high school students as the dead language. But 
their ears prick up, their interest is aroused, and they suddenly feel wise when the 
teacher uses examples of well-known expressions, legal terms, epitaphs, and they 
are able to translate them into meaningful English. The need for application of the 
theory that every course should relate to something tangible must not be overlooked 
if the boys and girls are to be kept attentive and interested. 

Integration of courses is probably difficult at the high school level, but the dis- 
covery of names or ideas common to two or more courses was one of the factors 
which made me, as a college freshman, wake up to education. Studying essays by 
the same author in both English and philosophy courses increases understanding 
of both, and the student has the satisfaction of discovery. He feels he is really be- 
ginning to learn when he begins to think—when he has a new idea about a prob- 
lem beyond what his teacher and text have said. At the high school level, American 
history and American literature should be closely related courses. A study of the 
pioneer movement and of the post-World War I attitudes helps to explain the 
writing people did in those times. Wherever teachers can plan courses to overlap 
slightly— integration of languages and foreign cultures with the social studies and of 
mathematics with the physical sciences—they are helping the student more than 
usual. They are giving him two points of view and showing him that his studies 
are not isolated sets of facts about which questions and answers are to be memorized 
as complete in themselves; they are building up the student’s interest by opening to 
him a relationship of which he was previously unaware; and they are giving him 
an opportunity to think. 

High school students are perhaps not quite ready to think; it may hurt them to 
try to “think hard” about a disturbing situation. But when a set of factors or the 
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pro and con of an argument are laid before the student and when each person is 
asked to draw some sort of a conclusion or make a decision and justify his position, 
the student is getting an important part of his education, even if it is to realize that 
for great problems there can be no absolute solution. World problems courses are 
of immeasurable value for this sort of thing. When modern situations are compared 
to those in history which the student has studied, he will again have an opportunity 
to think. An introduction to thinking is important for the student who will be 
going to college but vital for the person who will have no formal education after 
his high school graduation. Unless he reads widely, where but in high school will 
he begin to think critically? 

Whatever the course and whatever its content, it is the teacher who is responsible 
for a class being truly educational or worthless. Those courses which the students 
like and discuss most—those which impress them most and which they remember 
longest—are those in which the teacher talks extensively with the class, going far 
beyond the textbook, and giving details from his own education. There is authority 
in the spoken word which makes the idea remain in the student’s mind longer than 
one read from the book. The student may be inspired by the teacher’s knowledge of, 
and interest in, his field. The English teacher previously mentioned gave his seniors 
what most of them considered their best course in high school. Not only did he set 
many youngsters reading, but he also set us writing, so that we turned in themes 
which contained, however poorly expressed, at least something of ourselves—some 
personal sentiments. Another favorite course was United States history because of 
the teacher’s lively interest in her subject. She filled us with anecdotes and bio- 
graphical sketches of the men who made our history and added colorful details to 
the stories of battles (both in wars and in Washington) until history was alive for 
us, too. These were also the two classes in which students could take meaningful 
notes. 

When a class is made continuously interesting, desire grows in the student to know 
more about what is going on. As he receives pleasure and satisfaction from learning, 
he begins to study more. And the more he studies, the more he finds to arouse his 
curiosity and provoke his deeper study, so that he is well prepared to reap the 
maximum benefits when he enters college. The degree to which this takes place in 
high school is small, but it is a beginning. 

It can become an awakening to education. 








Teacher Training—an Obstacle 
Course? 


ANN TEDESCO*® 


DUCATION is the subject of attack. Since it is one of the oldest institutions in 
civilization and one of the most familiar to the general population, this is not 
a surprising situation. The teacher has become conditioned to this attack of neces- 
sity, but in the process has the profession lost any of its respect for itself? How do 
you rank yourself in importance as a teacher with a scientist, a doctor, or a states- 
man? Teaching is less dramatic, perhaps, but more vital, more basic, and more neces- 
sary to the perpetuation of civilization. Education is the most important function of 
civilization. It is basic to humanity. It is synonymous with life. 

Before a teacher sets foot in a classroom, he should be imbued with the dignity 
and responsibility of his position. A school is more than a building. Within the 
schools in America, there are millions of dynamic organisms. Attitudes are forming; 
minds are developing. It is virtually in the hands of the teacher to determine and 
guide the direction of this growth. In this sense, the future of humanity is in the 
hands of the educator. This is an awesome thought. It should be one to humble, to 
inspire, and to stimulate the profession. It is necessary for every. teacher to feel 
this responsibility and to present the requisites that such a position implies. 

As hard as it is to admit, there are some mediocre teachers. This is certainly true 
in any profession, but the cost is too great to allow this provincialism, mediocrity, 
and narrow-mindedness in a teacher. Too often the teacher allows himself to sit 
back and actually to vegetate. His attitude becomes one of lethargy. Idealism, 
firmly-grounded philosophy, new theories—these are all fine for the new teacher 
or the practice teacher, he thinks, but they do not fit into the classroom. He dis- 
covers his own adaptation of what he learned in college. It seems to work rather 
consistently year after year, so why adopt these new methods. As complacency en- 
sues, there is a gradual deterioration of this teacher. The depth of his purpose is 
being eaten away. The result is the product that the public sees, resents, and attacks. 
The days, the weeks, and the years pass. His teaching becomes routine. It is much 
easier to look straight ahead and continue working a six-hour day. There is a 
growing dissatisfaction in this teacher, accompanied by a feeling of monotony. The 
salary is not just reward for his efforts. The improvement committees become time 
consuming, useless, and petty. 
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The fact that the entire field of education suffers as a result of this teacher is 
irrelevant. The disastrous thing is the affect upon the pupil. Think how far-reaching 
this can be. This person can hardly be called a “‘teacher.” If this were an isolated 
case, which it is not, it would still be alarming. There are too many people in class- 
rooms, falsely labeled teachers, who do not belong there. We cannot afford to 
have them in classrooms. This situation should be one of the prime and basic concerns 
of any educator. 

We find ourselves as a nation becoming alarmed about Communist sympathizers 
and subversives, as evidenced by the widespread panacea of investigations which 
reached the heights of the ridiculous. We are aware of the danger of subversive 
organizations, but we are not equally concerned or alarmed about something prob- 
ably more dangerous and damaging to American society than the Communist scare. 
We are not sufficiently alarmed about the complacency and mediocrity in education. 
The educators, those worthy of calling themselves teachers, must attack this stag- 
nation of education. One of the roots of the problem is in the training of teachers. 
If the tree is properly rooted, it will remain sturdy and flourish. 

Just what is happening in teacher training? Let us consider the typical education 
department in a liberal arts college. The prospective teacher undoubtedly chose a 
liberal arts college because of a desire for a broad education. This would be based 
upon the conviction that a teacher must have a depth of understanding and apprecia- 
tion for life in order to make a maximum contribution as a teacher. The average 
freshman enters college clothed in idealism and optimism. He expects to acquire 
more knowledge and intellectual polish and stability in these four years than in any 
of his previous formal education. Among his first intellectual shocks might be the 
attitude of the student body and even the faculty and administration toward the 
field of teaching. “Education courses are a waste of time. With little effort, you 
can get an ‘A.’ They are good for a fifth course if you have a difficult schedule and 
you need the credits.” 

Perhaps the freshman ignores this attitude and registers for an education course. 
As the year goes on, it seems to become more and more difficult to believe in his 
precollege idealism. The professor has a few basic convictions which he repeats 
constantly: teaching is a great profession; there is an increasing demand for teach- 
ers; and the salary is not too bad considering you work only six hours a day and you 
do have your summers free. He occasionally purports some fine theories or principles 
of teaching. However, they are just words, since he is an example of what a teacher 
should not be. 

Let us assume that this freshman survives his first experience with the educa- 
tion department and has still maintained his desire for teaching. He takes more 
advanced courses. He finds that one of the firmest convictions of the professors is 
the principle that repetition is the key to learning. In fact, each course has largely 
been a repetition of the preceding one—the same jargon, superficial thought, monot- 
ony, and complete lack of stimulation. This conditioning has taken its toll upon 
his classmates. Many of them have a similar shallowness and lack of drive and 
conviction. Their minds are asleep. The professors succeed in transmitting their 
philosophies to their students, who, too, shall be teachers—a philosophy of little 
work, easy jobs, and much leisure. 

The situation looks very bad. However, this particular student in spite of his 
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experiences still wants to be a teacher in the true sense of the word, although he is 
beginning to wonder what a teacher is. Fortunately, there is one member of the 
department who is a teacher. This is a startling awakening to the student. Under 
the influence of this teacher, he begins to grow. After a period of previous stagna- 
tion, this growth might be compared to adolescence. This teacher, this educator, 
has convictions; she has idealism; she motivates and inspires. It may be likened to 
throwing a rope to a person who is learning to swim and who, exhausted from a 
long period of thrashing in deep water, is about to sink. This swimmer was saved, 
but how many are lost? More important to our children, how many have become 
such expert floaters that they can never be taught to swim? 

This is a very grim picture. Think for a minute what would have happened if 
this one teacher had not been there. There was one ‘‘teacher” in this college, yet 
many students were lost. But the situation is yet more depressing and even dangerous 
because there are many, many more examples. Conditions like these are producing 
the teachers of tomorrow. It is small wonder that education is being attacked! 

It is difficult to prescribe a program for teacher training by nature of the fact 
that the proof of a teacher is his effectiveness in the classroom. Not all colleges are 
financially able to provide adequate opportunities for students to be in the class- 
room. Also to be considered is that we must be fair to the child and not subject 
him to inexperience and thus detriment. But we cannot throw up our hands and 
assume that, because of this vicious cycle in teacher training, we must sit in a 
classroom and recite flowery statements about training children for a democracy 
and similar trite phrases of nothingness. In his training, a teacher should develop 
a firm and deeply-rooted philosophy, one which will act as a yardstick for his 
further actions. He must be imbued with the dignity and responsibility of the 
contribution he is to make. In short, in the teacher training period, the teacher finds 
a star as his goal and a tentative chart to follow. There will always be new routes 
to try and new obstacles to surmount, but the star will always be there. The darker 
the sky becomes, the brighter the star will shine. 

It is imperative that we rid the field of education of mediocrity. It is obvious 
that this process must start at the training level. There are two popular axioms, one 
being a result of the other. “Those that can, do. Those that can’t, teach.” And, 
“Those that can teach, teach. Those that can’t teach, teach teachers.”’ Presently, 
there is too much truth in these axioms. It is for the educators to remedy this 
situation, not tomorrow or next year, but now. This is basic for the benefit of our 
children, our country, and our world. We must stop philosophizing and act. Vo- 
luminous textbooks can be written proclaiming fine theories of education, but these 
theories must be translated from words into action. We do want to teach children 
to live in a democracy, but we stand a chance of losing our democracy completely 
if we do not stop repeating phrases and start acting. We need a superior group of 
people. We need the cream, not the whey, of this group in the field of teacher 
education. 

Teachers and potential teachers, it seems to me, must accept responsibility. It is 
our obligation as teachers to re-evaluate our own convictions, assure ourselves that 
we are still growing, and come to the aid of those who need our help. Life is too 
complex and pressures are too great for educators to sit back and let people be 
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driven to the field by conviction alone. Nor should they be attracted by any less 
than the most worthy ideals. I am not proposing that an educator must become a 
publicity agent for the profession. Merely offer future teachers a challenge and 


some firm convictions to be 
blanket of nothingness. So 


guided by before they are completely enveloped in this 
much of what students must gain is an intangible, a 


motivation, an eagerness to grow and to ke effective teachers. Their teacher must 
have firm convictions, because a class is going to learn as much by example as it is 
by word—if not more. One must te a “teacher” to inspire teachers. Take teacher 
training out of the classification of an obstacle course where students must fight to 
stay in the same place. Present them with an endurance test, and you perpetuate 
mediocrity. Open the paths of progress, and each generation of teachers will im- 


prove and strengthen! 


Can You Help Locate These Life Members? 


The national office is trying to locate the following life members of Pi Lambda Theta in order 
that they may be reinstated in the file of active members. Letters have been sent to all members at the 


addresses listed below, but none 


could be delivered because the addresses are ineffective. This list is 


being published in the hopes that active members reading this can furnish more current addresses. 
Please send any address you may know for any member listed. The national office would also be 


appreciative of being informed if 


any of these life members are now deceased. 
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The Aims of Education: Contormity 
and Specialization? 


JANE HARBAUGH? 


j paws TWO of the most conspicuous trends in modern American society have 
seeped into the educational sytem is not surprising. Consciously or unconsciously, 
we are training well-adjusted conformists who find their way into a conformist 
society which greets them with open arms. Consciously or unconsciously, educators 
seem to be supporting the ‘‘leave-it-to-the-specialist” trend. Each of these trends 
seems to get strength from the other. It is much easier to throw back at the teacher 
what he has said, fact or opinion, than it is to think out some original conclusion. 
It is easier to sit in a classroom or lecture hall and have “education” presented in 
daily helpings of facts, ideas, and opinions than to search these out alone. The 
problems connected with trying to overcome laziness, apathy, and lack of intellecutal 
initiative are old ones. Nor is conformity a new problem. What does seem to be 
new is the trend toward utter reliance on specialists plus the. contribution this 
trend is making in developing latent conformist attitudes into overt conformity. 

Today’s student is rather withdrawn from his education. He absorbs facts, ideas, 
and opinions. On his examination paper, he gives answers that he thinks the in- 
structor wants, with little effort of his own in reaching personal conclusions, search- 
ing for facts, or forming ideas. The process of ‘‘education” is automatic—take in 
the facts, ideas, and opinions of someone else and restate them to fit the proper 
circumstance set up by the examination questions. Too many undergraduate in- 
stitutions confuse this with education. That such confusion exists is almost natural 
since it pervades the preliminary education of the undergraduate. The struggle to 
please the teacher, which probably is a part of the struggle for good grades, is not 
conducive to any intellectual initiative nor the development of creative thought or 
informed dissent. Assuming we will continue to use the grade system, there must be 
something that can be done to foster independent thinking. 

Independent thought which results in creative criticism, fresh synthesis ,and inter- 
pretation must be based on some foundation of knowledge. At what point in the 
development of this foundation can we expect the student to exercise his brain 
independently? I suggest that we try to encourage independence all through his 
education, unless we want to further such a reliance on the greatest foundation of 
knowledge that we leave all independent decisions up to the specialist. In other 
words, by use of short, independent research projects or papers we should give the 
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student, at frequent points in his preliminary education, a chance to look about on 
his own and reach conclusions that are his alone. It may be that college is the place 
to begin making demands for independent thought. If it is, we are subjecting our 
society to a perpetual influx of adults who are uncritical, who believe everything they 
see in print, who have no conception of the dangers of lifting statements from their 
context, and who have no compunctions about parroting ideas which are not theirs. 
We might try to give to the millions who may never go to college some inkling, 
early and continuously in their education, of what criticism involves. The short, 
research paper is no panacea, but it may encourage independent thought. 

A democratic government tacitly assumes that the governed are capable of making 
choices. Making choices involves criticism. Yet we do little to develop or even en- 
courage a Critical or independent approach in the public’s primary education. Ex- 
perts may be relied upon for leadership and technical decisions. The ultimate 
criticism of government and these decisions must come from a public educated 
in independence of thought and criticism. We might expect at least the colleges to 
overcome the faults of preliminary education, but not enough is done. Recognizing 
that college classrooms are jammed, the remedy needs not lie solely in more class- 
room discussions, however desirable. Again, the research paper can help remedy 
a long-standing failure in education. Too often the research paper assigned in 
freshman composition courses is the first and last time the student sets out to dig 
for the facts by himself, reach conclusions unaided, and think independently. The 
groans over freshman research papers are due not so much to the research as to the 
writing. The initial groans are more the result of the unfamiliar process of going- 
it-alone than to real distaste for the project, except that the process of research 
itself is foreign. I am sure that uncertainty contributes to the procrastination and 
complaints about research papers; and somewhere, as the basis for the uncertainty, 
is the well-developed laziness caused by the ‘‘dish-it-out’’ method of education. 
Why not make the student well acquainted with individual research long before 
college? And make all students participate instead of just those being prepared 
for college. 

The other trend, specialization, is closely connected with the factors in education 
that breed conformists or nonindependence in thought. The common jibe of 
“knowing more and more about less and less” may be an unfair generalization, but 
it is true in enough cases to warrant concern. The broad, liberal arts education is 
passing from fashion. Its place is being taken by the “bread and butter” courses— 
those which can give practical knowledge. Perhaps modern life is too complicated 
to burden the mind with theories or with knowledge of more than one field. Even 
assuming, as I think we must, that it is difficult to know in any complete way one’s 
own field, we might make an attempt at projecting our interests into the inter- 
locking subjects. To do so cannot help but give deeper insight into the one subject 
that taste and talent direct us to pursue. It is more than a question of insight, how- 
ever. We might not expect to see “the complete Renaissance man” come out of our 
schools, but, within the three major fields of knowledge, we might demand some 
familiarity with the associated subjects. 

An educated mind cannot Le a one-subject mind. Critical analysis depends, for 
accuity and perception, on knowledge of factors implicit in other fields. It is 
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regrettable, if not dangerous, that America’s reliance on specialists is increasing. 
Students are thereby forced, for job purposes, into narrower and narrower avenues 
of learning. This increasing reliance on specialists can, if enhanced, stifle the 
imagination and curiosity that are necessary to make advances in any field—advances 
that frequently come through sudden recognition of the importance of a hitherto 
unknown variable which might be considered well within another field. To en- 
courage familiarity with other fields should be an aim of education. The modern 
trend towards intellectual trade schools certainly does not further this objective. 
As a side issue, but nonetheless important, the liberal arts student is faced with the 
problem of specialists throughout his education. He becomes unwilling or unable 
to make decisions on the basis of available information. The ease with which we 
say ‘leave it to someone who knows’’ may be commendable humility. But on the 
part of potential leaders—the college graduates—it leaves us vulnerable to a myriad 
of social ills, not the least being totalitarianism. 

The graduate schools and their students are the most ready prey to a specialist 
trend. The growth of intellectual trade schools is most likely in the postgraduate 
studies where the special fields receive even greater emphasis. Aside from the social 
pressures which force the graduate student to specialize, there is a marked tendency 
within the graduate schools which is helping to speed the specialist trend—the use of 
jargon. The use of special jargon is one of the few general criticisms that can be 
made of graduate students and of schools. As a potential, intellectual leader, espe- 
cially in the social sciences, the graduate student’s use of jargon cuts down his 
effectiveness of communication with those whom he is to lead. He may lose the 
capacity to communicate by long association with those who have already lost it; 
or he may develop jargon because it is the thing to do. What is the basis for this 
fashionable use of jargon? The efforts of the would-be scientist—the social scientist 
—to compete with his respected colleagues in the pure sciences have contributed 
to making jargon fashionable. The pure scientist has had his own verbal shorthand 
for some time. The social scientist has only lately dared call himself a scientist at 
all. In the process of adapting the “‘scientific’’ method of investigation to the social 
sciences, a whole new language began, which kecame more remote to the outsider 
as large numbers of scholars took to using scientific methods in their special fields. 
As these new “‘sciences’’ tried to establish themselves as acceptable and respectable, 
in the view of the pure sciences, the fashion spread and took hold. 

The conformist attitude developed by the prior educational experience of the 
graduate student helped this mysterious, special language along. Even though the 
graduate schools may be the only places which actually demand criticism and in- 
dependent thought, there is a conflict with the well-developed conformist habit. 
What results from the demands made by graduate schools and the conflict with 
the past? The graduate student merely succumbs to another conformity. He picks 
up the jargon of his own field, uses it indiscriminately, and becomes quite proficient 
in its use. Probably the student’s contacts are rather limited to those who understand 
the jargon. The outside world may look upon the student as a wild-eyed radical or 
a solemn intellectual, but his fellows understand him. They speak the same lan- 
guage. Even their humor is based on clever twists of jargon. Conversation frequently 
devolves into jargon-ridden sessions in which the logic of the argument is extolled, 
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not the reality—a logic in which the terms to be defined are the special language 
of a particular area of study. This is all meaningless to an outsider (who is really 
an outsider now) but full of meaning to the initiated. The worth of such socializ- 
ing would be impossible to weigh. If it were just socializing, the situation would 
be indicative of nothing. But graduate students tend to be in dead earnest in the 
employment of their jargon and sensitive about their logic, however inapplicable 
to reality. In essence, what the graduate student does is conform to a mode difficult 
to buck. Perhaps the need for understanding is so great that he dare not resist lest 
he no longer be a bona fide member of the intellectual fraternity. 

The uninitiated public has a viewpoint of the graduate student which is not at 
all flattering and may explain his conformity to a non-conformist existence. He is 
considered an “egghead,” an intellectual; all their attributes are his to live up to 
or to live down. The public’s unwillingness or inability to distinguish between 
“good’’ and ‘‘bad’’ qualities in intellectuals apply totally to graduate students. The 
“good” qualities include independent thinking, informed dissent, creative criticism, 
and intense concern over the large and small social issues. The “bad”’ qualities, in 
the public’s mind, include lack of dependability, irresponsibility, starry-eyed ideal- 
ism, destructive or subversive radicalism, and a dissheveled appearance. Also in the 
public’s mind is the suspicion that the intellectual harbors a set of moral values that 
tacitly assumes free love is the answer to complete domesticity. Doubtless, there are 
many who do represent the stereotype which combines such “good” and “‘bad”’ quali- 
ties. There are as many who do not. Is it not possible that, since society is predis- 
posed to suspect the worst, the intellectual merely produces what is expected of him? 
Or to go a step backwards (since educators are a part of the public mind), is it not 
possible that over a span of years the confusion of these “good” and “‘bad’’ qualities 
in a stereotype is perpetuated by educators who do not or cannot make a distinction 
between what seems to violate convention and what is the positive contribution of 
an independent mind? 

A solution to the graduate students’ particular kind of conformity would be an 
elimination of the causes, a large order to give a social and educational system that is 
at the root of the conformity. A beginning might be made by stressing the positive 
side of the intellectual’s efforts. We shall always have those who do not adhere to the 
generally-accepted, social mores. Frequently, these people have great contributions 
to make; they think, and they create. To continue to confuse their contribution with 
their failure to adhere to social convention is a tragic error. The continuation of the 
public attitude of confusion between positive and negative contributions to society 
(with ultimate rejection because the intellectual’s contribution seems more negative 
than positive) deprives us of a favorable climate for independent thought. I sus- 
pect that this unfavorable climate has much to do with the fashionable maintenance 
of the mysterious, intercommunication system of jargon. To push the intellectual 
off among his own kind deprives us of needed communication between the po- 
tential or real leaders and the followers in our society. Educators might find their aims 
served better by helping prevent the graduate student, as a product of public educa- 
tion, from shifting from one conformity into another. The fault for the shift lies in 
part with the student for weakness in the face of adversity. Society is partly responsi- 
ble because of its rejection of the intellectual on grounds of suspicion. 
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It seems to me desirable to end right now the confusion between intellectual in- 
itiative (or the creative urge) and Bohemianism. I do not suggest that educators 
adopt an ostrich-approach of denying that unconventional habits and attitudes 
may exist among intellectuals. I do suggest that we begin to recognize the positive 
contributions of intellectuals as such. It would seem obvious that the decision of 
which is more important—independence of mind or perhaps unconventionality—is 
rather basic. The unconventionality is only a ‘‘maybe.’’ The independence of mind is 
a sure thing, if the person is indeed an intellectual. It has been suggested to me 
that the intellectual may be rejected because his contribution is not in doing, or in 
concrete production of things, but in the abstract field of thought. Such pragmatism 
is part of American character and is a good characteristic. It does not remain a | 
good characteristic if the doers ultimately reject the thinkers. 

Such sweeping criticism of undergraduates, graduates, and society in general is, 
of course, not applicable everywhere or in all circumstances. My experience in edu- 
cation lies in the Middle Atlantic region for early years and in New England for 
college and graduate school. Education may be different in other parts of the 
country. From my strong criticism of the social science’s use of jargon, it may be cor- 
rectly gathered that this is my particular field of study. My criticism comes from 
personal observation, although I have found others who share my views, which 
undercuts my criticism of the graduate student somewhat. I cannot put blame on 
anyone for the failures which I think are apparent in education, although I do put 
blame on the graduate schools and their instructors for maintaining them. 

If the graduate student is rightly considered a potential intellectual leader, he 
must develop some means of communication with his followers, so they may under- 
stand him when he tries to impart his knowledge to them. It is the graduate schools 
which might attempt to tear down the barrier to communication that jargon has 
thrown up; at least, they should not add to the barrier. Lecturers might try to keep 
their jargon down to the barest minimum and, ideally, try to show (by doing so 
themselves) that specialized knowledge can be communicated in understandable 
terms. Much jargon may be verbal shorthand. But it would be better to lapse into 
longhand if the student is escaping into a haven by jargon, or if he can no longer 
communicate in the language of the outside world. 

Naturally, the responsibility is not one-sided. The graduate student has as much 
responsibility to learn how to communicate as the teacher has to show him how. 
At the moment, I think both are equally guilty of not remedying the trend toward 
utter devotion to the decision of the specialist. Put in the context of his role, the 
specialist is indispensible—we must have him. His role is decidedly positive, as 
well as necessary. In a democratic society, however, no one decision should be so 
final or so irrevocable that it is the last word. We are not to that point, certainly. 
But the trend of specialists withdrawing into a group that makes ultimate decisions 
for the public, from which it is cut off by the communication barrier of jargon, is 
dangerous. The fact that public attitudes have contributed immensely to such fail- 
ures as I have indicated explains a great deal. It does not excuse in the least the 
failure to provide educational leadership (in the correct, specialist manner) to 
overcome or even to indicate the dangers implicit in conformity and specialization. 














Teachers Are People 


RUTH W. PEARSON* 


hasan COMMENTS are made in the hope that they will add something to the 
many valued opinions already expressed on the significance of teacher recruit- 
ment as a factor in resolving the plight of our schools. This problem is so vital 
that restating some of the basic reasons for it, while suggesting a few solutions, may 
help. There is no valid excuse for a continuing, national teacher shortage of 72,000. 

The credo of teaching concerns itself with people—master craftsmen who want 
to love their work and to gain satisfaction from tangible accomplishments. How- 
ever, superior work is possible only when minds are free and the future is secure. 
The ultimate in effort depends upon knowing that personal progress and economic 
status will not be threatened by whimseys. 

Teaching calls for the exercise of special skills and for great patience; and, con- 
trary to the old “‘genius-in-the-attic’ legend, such responses are known to thrive 
best in cordial, comfortable surroundings. Does the community, generally speaking, 
insist upon that kind of an environment for teachers? Many influences mitigate 
against it, and some are so commonplace that they escape identification. 


PLANNING 


How much real attention has been given to the relationship between recruitment 
antipathy and classroom habits? Many studies have confirmed that heavy, teaching 
loads exist, but not nearly enough has been said about relieving teachers of fatigue 
and monotony. For example, despite compelling reasons for a change, teachers still 
begin a relentless working day at approximately 8:00 A.M. with only a theoretical 
closing time at 3:15 to 3:30 P.M. Their working day frequently continues until 
5:00 or 11:00 P.M. Class time follows a better pattern, usually consuming the in- 
terval between 8:30 A.M. and 3:00 P.M. However, preparations, product-evalua- 
tions, record-keeping, and so-called voluntary activities constitute responsibilities 
which must be performed gratis during non-class hours. This is a unique arrange- 
ment, without parallel in business or the professions. It alone accounts for a process 
of natural selection which is keeping the number of teaching recruits at inadequate 
levels. Another reason for this shortage lies in a repugnance over the prospect of 
being confined long hours without opportunities for movement or for adult com- 
panionship. Aside from exceptions in the all too few well-designed buildings, 
teaching is a confining experience. Better buildings, which provide adequate light, 
color, and space, will relieve this situation; but something more is needed. Plans 
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and scheduling which are oriented to the needs of people must be attained. Until 
they are, school minds and bodies will te exposed to an environment where fatigue 
and boredom reign. Chronic fatigue is common among teachers, many of whom 
constantly work beyond their strength. The strain of school work and the care of 
children cannot be attributed to one cause, nor is the situation easy to remedy, 
Proper balance in work, recreation, and rest has to be worked out. Continuous 
study should ke given to tolerance levels for the purpose of developing corrections. 
This envisages vast changes, particularly in buildings and staffs. Ideas which inhibit 
administrative personnel will have to be broadened, and facilities will need to be 
fully utilized. 

Functionally, our educational systems still do not take into proper account the 
specialty aspects of physical education, the arts, records management, proctoring, 
and cultural and social necessities, particularly at lower grade levels. Such areas of 
action and conditioned responses merit independent attention, since they involve 
different time, motion, and personnel considerations. The classroom teacher should 
not be expected to handle pursuits which can more logically be assigned to others. 
Schools will perform their functions better when long-static habits give way to 
sound departmentalization. 


LEADERSHIP 


As a parallel consideration, it must be remembered that there is no substitute 
for brilliant leadership. Administrators are wrong who actually prefer involvement 
in details which should be left to operating levels. This kind of error destroys in- 
itiative and prevents the establishment of the superb relationships which are ex- 
pected in superior activities. Teaching spirit,and the drive to do things decide not 
only the temper of teacher relationships with one another, but, also, the course of 
individual growth in assuming responsibilities. A positive mental attitude is always 
needed in teaching, and it will develop naturally only from enjoyment predicated 
upon being able to do things right. Administrators create such an atmosphere by 
having faith in their people and demonstrating it in practical applications—by think- 
ing of teachers with whom they deal as persons first and subordinates second and 
by believing that they want to do good jobs. 


METHODS 


Classrooms must be recognized as the forward echelons of education. This is 
ignored all too often by powerful rear-echelon moderns who insist upon becoming 
absorted in problems of the multitude rather than recognizing that there are 
equally important needs among a selected few. Such leaders seriously believe, for 
example, that any offering of a differentiated curriculum is to be resisted. Less 
gifted children must take precedence over the gifted. Strangely enough, there are 
critics of these moderns who succumb to the same kind of error in seeking to 
prescribe their own brands of uniformity for all. Where does such leadership leave 
teachers? Those who have competence in subject matter and intellectual prepared- 
ness cannot exploit their opportunities. This breeds frustration and accounts for 
many teachers being lost to the profession. Teachers must be enabled to do their 
best without having to persuade so many others to allow it. They are being confused 
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by the increasing stridency of their evaluators. In some instances, even the children 
are allowed to evaluate, and certainly parents are not agreeing to restraints in this 
regard. 

PARITY 

Historically, with each addition to the cost of education, there has been an in- 
crease in the determination on the part of laymen to run education. In short, every 
time taxes go up, more people want to know why. Taxation is, therefore, something 
more than merely an annoying exercise of power. It is a complex, economic fact, 
having a tremendous effect upon teaching. Quick panaceas will not solve this ten- 
sion-producing problem. 

Everyone agrees that country-wide there is a grave shortage of teachers. It is also 
agreed that better salaries and improved professional environment inspire teacher 
recruitments and retentions; however, such programs cost money. Where shall it 
come from? The federal government, although fighting for its own economic 
health, is presently providing states and cities with about three billion dollars an- 
nually. State governments also contribute to local educational groups. But the im- 
portant fact is that all these sources are critically strained. Locally, the situation is 
even more acute, and it is understandable why adverse reactions are felt. In the 
1930's, owners of very modest homes paid property taxes of $150 to $200 an- 
nually. Today, they pay $350 to $500, and more appears to be necessary. Such in- 
creases inspire animosity which is directed largely toward teachers, despite the 
proximity of other public servants who draw upon the same tax revenues. Teachers 
happen to be humble targets at close range. This is not right if for no other reason 
than that good teaching can never be realized in the face of deep resentment. 

Other economic trends have been adverse to teachers. Again reverting to the 
1930's for an example, longshoremen then had about a $40.00 take-home pay for 
five and one-half days of work, as compared with $50.00 or more being paid to 
teachers, for five days. But what of today? Admittedly, all of us are paid in de- 
preciated dollars. But longshoremen have become $6,000 a year men, while too 
many teachers have yet to reach the $4,000 bracket. Even retiring teachers have 
been affected. They now must look forward to their small pensions being depleted 
by taxes. Parity in these matters would go far toward establishing an environment 
which is more inviting to teachers. 


FORECASTS 


The findings reflected thus far may seem weighted with pessimism; however, the 
facts do not justify leaving that impression. There is a tremendous future in store 
for public education, despite the existence of willful as well as innocent detractors. 
Some people really believe that a supply of teachers in excess of current requirements 
would make the profession easier to manage. Others embrace sophistries, such as 
predictions of a dire future for both our profession and the nation. They are all’ 
wrong. As a matter of fact, many reasons exist for optimism. At the turn of the 
year, the outstanding economists of our country forecast that 1954 would not be 
the best year in our history. It would be only the second or third best—which is 
scarcely a dire prospect and certainly no reason for believing that an excess supply 
of employables should be expected in any important category. There are always al- 
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most one and one-half to two million persons moving from one city to another or 
looking for job opportunities better suited to their skills or tastes and providing more 
pay and security. The truth is that unemployment today is very close to the irredu- 
cible minimum for a normal, peacetime economy. It is below the average level of 
recent years in spite of the fact that there are about three and one-half million more 
persons at work than in 1947. These simple facts are stated merely to show that 
competition for workers will continue, and education must meet the competition. 

Our nation is entering the greatest era of progress ever seen. Intermediate adjust- 
ments will merely be like waves breaking over a beach, without stopping the incom- 
ing tide. Each year, births in America alone add tremendously to the population. 
And it is predicted that, within the next twenty years, we will have forty-five mil- 
lion more people among us. There are statistics like these to suit any taste, but one 
thing is certain. Educational institutions will have to expand with our nation in 
order to meet the needs of the people. Those who look for a drop in the demand 
for teachers in the near future will be disappointed. Opportunities will remain 
plentiful, and more people will grasp them everyday. The process will go on fora 
long, long time. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


There are things wrong in education, and many things that are right. As progress 
is made, the wrongs are being corrected, and what is right will be made better. 
However, men erect barriers, and there will be delays. Some barriers have already 
been alluded to, and there are still others. Investigations confirm that they have roots 
in common. Back in the thirties, it was labelled “starving in the midst of plenty.” 

Today, there is an abundance of opportunities throughout the teaching profes- 
sion. But certain contemporary, man-made “‘walls of Jericho” inhibiting educators 
must be blown down. Here are several important phases to think about. First, edu- 
cators must get rid of inferiority and guilt complexes. Too much is the result of 
education to allow it to be subordinated to less qualified sections of the world or 
nation. Second, educators must carefully evaluate legislation and legislators on the 
basis of sound criteria. For example, education is now bound by arbitrary town 
lines, county lines, and party lines which are only legalistic bastions of power. 
Properly divided educational organizations would allow for better planning and 
results. Legislation to this end should have been under active consideration long 
ago. Further delay is intolerable. Third, educators must be positive in their views 
and speak out courageously concerning them. 
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Education for the Future 


ALICE MARY CONNOR* 


N A consideration of the education that we American educators of the twentieth 

century hope to pass on to the children of future generations, it becomes necessary 
first to examine education as it exists today in the light of what came down to us 
and upon which we built the education of the present. Examining critically the 
last half-century of American education and honestly evaluating it as an experience 
through which we have come, we can take stock of its strengths and its weaknesses 
with a view to deciding what we will discard and what we will save to pass on to 
those of the future. 

When we in Connecticut (as perhaps quite representative of American educa- 
tion) came into the twentieth century, we thought—in fact, we felt sure—there had 
come down to us an institution to be respected and revered, to be preserved by us, 
to be improved by us, and, in turn, to be handed down by us as the greatest gift of 
this generation to the next. We believed the foundation of our education system 
was built strong and unyielding out of the historical and the traditional. We felt 
sure that our pedagogy dealing in simple terms with man’s feelings, appetites, in- 
tellect, will, and moral character was reasonable and sufficient. Charged with the 
care of the gradually developing lives of the children, we were grateful to be able 
to rest firmly upon Christian principles, our faith in God, and God’s authority. We 
looked to the Declaration of Independence and to the Constitution; with great as- 
surance, we knew that we were teaching according to our American heritage. We 


‘were proud of our school systems. We were proud of the many, truly great men and 


women the schools had produced, even as we deplored, at the same time, those 
for whom all education had failed. 

To be sure, there were problems in our country. But we had never been without 
our great minds. Our educators, our scientists, our reformers, our clergymen, our 
congressmen, and our editors of excellent newspapers and other publications were 
all loyally working and watching as the industry, commerce, transportation, manu- 
facturing, and expansion of our country gave promise of a magnificent future. 


On October 20, 1859, there was born in Vermont a boy who, grown into a man at the turn of 
the century, was destined to do things to and for our American system of education, John Dewey, 
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according to his biographers,’ came into this world to a simple, country home and was raised by his par- 
ents as a simple, country boy. The neighbors watching this boy grow up thought of him as a par. 
ticularly sweet-tempered and unselfish youth. He lived those bashful days in the atmosphere of a 
mildly strict home but in much stricter school life. Dewey had this to say of his school days: 
“School was a pretty deadly place when I attended. . . . what we learned had no relation to the 
world we live in. Discipline was then the key to education, discipline inflicted with a rawhide or a 
ruler.” We might ponder the question here, “Did John Dewey become a great thinker because of, or 
in spite of, this rigid discipline?” 

John Dewey attended church, and early in his life established in his mind the need of faith in 
God. “He was a good boy, and wanted to be better and thought God would help him.” At fifteen 
years of age, he was ready to enter the University of Vermont as a freshman. During his sophomore 
year, he joined the church and became a teacher in the Sunday school. It was then that doubts as- 
sailed him. One wishes that at this time the young Dewey, so brilliant and so good, could have 
realized his great need of the light of faith in God and could have been content to believe humbly 
in a Creator whose infinite wisdom is incomprehensible to the finite mind of man. But that grace 
did not come to him. He was a junior in college when he came upon a textbook written by Thomas 
Henry Huxley, that brilliant disciple of Darwin. The biographer tells us 


he was swept off his feet by the rapture of scientific knowledge. And yet the old moralistic attitude 
had too much momentum to give way. He could not abandon thinking about human life as a thing 
to be shaped by moral will and meditation; and yet he could not deny the validity of Huxley’s account 
of how material forces shaped it. This became a yawning chasm in the mind of Dewey—between the 
material and the moral there was complete separation.” 


Dewey, the young philosopher and a brilliant college senior, fell under the spell of Hegel, the 
German philosopher upon whom Karl Marx once concentrated at the University of Berlin and the 
philosopher ‘‘who cast a heavy shadow cver German thought.’* It was Hegel who closed the “yawn- 
ing chasm” for Dewey. But, by the time Dewey had become head of the Philosophy Department 
at the University of Michigan and had written a textbook of psychology, his interest in Hegel had 
departed. He had at this time become interested in “Instrumental Logic’ and William James’ famous 
psychology which came before and led the way to the philosophy of pragmatism. 

In 1894, Dewey was invited to the University of Chicago to head the departments of philosophy, 
psychology, and education combined into one. Here began the experiments in education that led to 
the ‘‘grand emancipation” in many systems of education in the public schools of the United States. 

With the help of his strong-minded wife, Alice Chipman Dewey, who forced him into it and 
became the principal, Dewey founded the experimental or laboratory school where children were 
going to “learn by doing.” With 23 teachers and 140 children, the experiment was begun. 

In 1904, Dewey left the University of Chicago and accepted an invitation to Columbia Univer- 
sity. From then on, John Dewey grew to be the recognized leader in the United States in a move- 
ment for greater freedom in education. School men and women became interested in enlarging the 
horizon of the child’s school life, in broadening and enriching his intellectual life, and in develop- 
ing a system of education in which the child is guided (but unhampered) in his natural, spon- 
taneous, creative activities. 

American educators accepted Dewey and his philosophy, which is of the natural world and in 
which the goal in education is an ideally democratized society. Dewey had become convinced that 


our social life has undergone a thorough and radical change. If our education is to have any mean- 
ing for life, it must pass through an equally complete transformation. . . . The introduction of active 
occupations, of nature study . . . science . . . art, history; the relegation of the formal and symbolic 
to a secondary position; the change in the moral school atmosphere, im the relation of pupils and 
teachers; . . . the introduction of more active, expressive, and self-directing factors—all these are not 
mere accidents, they are necessities of the larger social evolution. It remains but to organize all these 
factors .. . and to put the ideas and ideals involved into complete uncompromising possession of our 
school system. To do this means to make each one of our schools an embryonic community life . . . 


*Max Eastman, Heroes I Have Known (New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1942). Used by 
permission of Simon and Schuster, Inc. 

* Ibid. 

* Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, Crisis in History (St. Paul, Minn.: Catechetical Guild, Ed. Society), p. 5. 
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that reflect{s] the life of the iarger society and [is} permeated throughout with the spirit of art, his- 
tory, and science.‘ 


Our education and culture up to this time had been based on what had lasted through the ages 
because of its intrinsic worth to humanity. In our cities and towns, our primary schools—where good 
order and quiet prevailed—were neighborhood schools. Our elementary schools, each in the district 
not far from the homes of the children it served, carried the children through eight grades, Here, 
for three hours in the morning and three hours in the afternoon with a good noon hour for luncheon 
at home, these children learned to obey, to behave, to develop self-control, to study, and to think. 
Then, by means of examinations conscientiously prepared and prepared for and carefully adminis- 
tered, those who passed were a highly-selected group admitted to a four-year high school. The over- 
age and slow—those of less than average mentality and those for whom book-learning held no or little 
attraction—remained in the grades until the school-leaving age of fourteen years (a state law) made it 
possible for them to leave to go to work—some into blind-alley jobs, others to the farms, or to 
be apprenticed in the trades. 

At the turn of the century, the rigid examination system for entrance to the high school had lost 
favor. Recommendation by the principal concerning character and behavior and a good report card 
became the means of admission. The bars were let down, and the population of the high schools 
began to increase. For twenty-five years, the high schools handled the increasing enrollment and sent 
into offices, stores, industry, normal schools, and colleges remarkably well-equipped young people to 
carry on as serious-minded, responsible citizens. At this time, the junior high school idea was taking 
root. The junior high school was the accomplishment of men and women who had caught the idea 
of the activity school as it came from the mind of John Dewey and his assistants. The pragmatic 
philosophy that emanated from Columbia was bearing fruit across the United States. These educators, 
with enthusiasm for youth and the newness of things, managed to inaugurate the six-three-three 
division and organized the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades into a central school between the ele- 
mentary school and the senior high school. Here there was engendered a three-year program of 
activity in a group whose loyalties were fostered and whose days were filled with purposeful learning 
and purposeful recreation that set the minds working in an atmosphere of freedom such as had never 
before been experienced in public school life—a school life that was supposed to mold the group 
into an ideal society of young citizens. 

At the same time that this development was progressing, the traditional, law-and-order regime 
of the primary and elementary schools was being adhered to with tenacity because the teachers who 
had kept clear of the Dewey philosophy believed it to be wasteful, even dangerous, to adopt the 
radically active program for the young children. While Dewey had evinced inordinate worry over 
the tremendous break, as he saw it, from the informality of home life for the little children enter- 
ing the formal classroom of the primary grade, the teachers of the traditional school worried quite 
as much or more about the mental upheaval and distraction that extreme activity and freedom within 
the classroom would bring. Practically the same uneasiness prevailed in the senior secondary schools, 
where college preparatory courses were important. What would become of students in these courses 
if suddenly they were plunged into a program of activity similar to that of the junior high schools? 

But, slowly, the philosophy of the activity school has had its influence below and above the 
junior high school. The law enacted in many states making it mandatory that boys and girls up to 
sixteen years of age remain in school, the necessity of using the senior high schools as waiting 
stations for pupils who plan to leave school upon the arrival of their sixteenth birthdays, and the 
large number who now remain to finish the high school course begun in the ninth grade of junior 
high school have created the problem of the senior high school where the equipment is frequently 
inadequate. The members of the staff are physically unable to cope with the varying degrees of in- 
tellectual attainment as are found in this heterogeneous collection of students that find their way 
into the senior secondary schools. For good or ill, the old tradition has about given way, and today 
we are somewhat astounded at the results of our efforts to reform our school system that flourished 
into success throughout a large section of the United States during the nineteenth century. 

Many enthusiasts are still zealous about the philosophy of Dewey and the activity school. They 
stoutly affirm that Dewey's conception of a liberalized classroom is completely in accord with Ameri- 


* John Dewey, The School and Society (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1915), pp. 26-27. 
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can ideals. Others there are who agree with the latter because they see not too many defects in the 
new education, but they are disturbed at the many deviations from the original plan, purpose, and 
spirit of the activity program—especially in the junior high schools. Finally, there are those who 
believe there are tenets in Dewey's philosophy that we cannot with reason and common sense accept. 

That the junior high schools have in many cases lost the spirit of the original ones is probably 
true. We remember now that Dewey's ideas for this revolution in education came as he watched an 
experimental group of 140 students and 23 teachers, both groups selected with care. We know, and 
have known, that what will work well with a small group of students, plentifully supplied with 
especially well-prepared teachers, may fail in a heterogeneous group of 1,000 or more students in 
a large city school manned with a staff held to the minimum number by a Board of Education and 
a Board of Finance—each bent on a program of economy usually so much desired and needed by 
the taxpayers. It has been observed that the small junior high schools, each serving not over 500 
students, have survived in spirit and in form while the larger schools have lost much of the original 
spirit and are junior high schools in form only. That coveted “‘spirit’ of the real junior high school 
is rare and fragile. It is arrived at with great pains and hard work and kept by means of eternal 
vigilance. But it can be lost overnight. There is, however, a wearing-down process that comes with 
the years and often, but not always, accounts for the loss or change of spirit and atmosphere in what 
was considered ideal in the beginning. 

The results of these years of the new education are now being examined in the light of accom- 
plishment. The Dewey philosophy is being subjected to severe criticism. Books of condemnation are 
appearing; editorial comment is not entirely favorable. Indeed, jt is often most unfavorable. It ap- 
pears now that this new education, after fifty years of trial, must now endure by virtue of its 
grandeur and its strength or go down to defeat because of the baseness of its principles and the un- 
warranted assumptions in its philosophy. 

As we contemplate the present ‘national picture of ghastly behavior by kids” as expressed by 
H. I. Phillips in “American Tragedy: What's Happening to the Kids?’’* we educators might be in- 
clined to sit back and exonerate ourselves from blame because these teen-agers who manage to get 
into the newspapers are but a small percentage of the teen-agers in our schools—so many of whom 
are doing their work well and going on through senior high school with a continuing record of 
success. Even in the face of complaints and criticisms from colleges, office managers, or industry, we 
might still remain complacent and blame the movies, the radid, the television, the comics, the working 
mothers who are away from home during the day, the evils of divorce, intemperance, narcotics, diffi- 
culties of housing, slum conditions, infiltration of Communists, and the terrible emotional disturb- 
ances of war—any or all of these we might blame for all the troubles and shortcomings found in 
and among our young people of school age. We are in the middle of a century beset with many 
evils. However, we cannot slough off our responsibility. If conditions are not altogether right in parts 
of our American school system, educators within the system are the ones best fitted to examine, to 
analyze, and to discover (if possible) the causes of the defects and dissatisfactions. 

Let us have a look at Dewey's philosophy concerning education. He began his Democracy and 
Education (1916) with a discourse on renewal of life by transmission. “Life is a self-renewing 
process through action upon environment.” For Dewey, it was sufficient that human beings are on 
this earth. He evinced no concern for the reason of their being here. He asked neither why nor 
whence humanity had come! Dewey placed his faith in man as a social being and in his natural 
power to guide his own destiny. 

Dewey's idea of a school life adequate for the needs of modern civilization is permeated with 
his conception of education as a socialized process of experience—the process and the goal of edu- 
cation being one and the same thing. Man is a natural, social being entirely dependent upon his own 
powers. At that moment, Dewey does away with external authority making each member of society 
answerable to himself and to society for his conduct. Here are his words: 


_ Since a democratic society repudiates the principle of external authority, it must find a substitute 
in voluntary disposition and interest; these can be created only by education. ... A democracy is more 
than a form of government; it is primarily made of associated living, of conjoint communicated ex- 
perience. 


° New Haven Evening Register, 1954. 
* John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1916), pp. 96-102. 
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That is a familiar quotation with which all students of Dewey are familiar, but the warning that 
follows seems to have eluded many: 

A society which is mobile, which is full of channels for the distribution of a change occurring any- 
where, must see to it that its members are educated to personal initiative and adaptability. Otherwise 
they will be overwhelmed by the changes in which they are caught and whose significance or connec- 
tions they do not perceive. . . . The result will be a confusion in which a few will appropriate to 
themselves the results of the blind and externally directed activities of others.’ 

Dewey placed his faith in an educated democratic society. And it is an educated democratic so- 
ciety that he would use as the vehicle for his theory of education in its application. He visualizes 
chaos and despotism in an uneducated democracy. He places authority and liberty in society. He 
throws the challenge to preserve these rights of man to education. 

When American educators took up this challenge and cried out for the adoption of the Dewey 
philosophy as an ideal for American education, one is inclined to ask if they then really comprehended 
(or do today) the full significance of a society without external authority. Granted that (1) 
they did realize and understand the warning of Dewey concerning the chaos and despotism that were 
sure to come if external authority was repudiated in an uneducated democracy, and granted that (2) 
these educators were aware that in many parts of the United States conditions had not yet brought 
about “an educated democratic society,” and granted that (3) they remembered there were and 
would continue to be large groups of pupils who were not and are not able to absorb enough edu- 
cation or to develop wisdom and prudence enough to govern themselves, how could these educators 
dare to risk the general adoption of a theory of education that could be so hazardous for the public 
schools of our country? 

If we examine some of our large, modern schools today, we can see the chaos appearing among 
groups for whom school education is not attractive. And we can perceive the approaching ruin that 
is causing righteous indignation among teachers and parents and other interested citizens. For many 
of this “uneducated group,” the American creed is “I have the right to do as I please” instead of 
the one (outmoded for them) of “the right to do as I ought to do.’’ Could it be possible that the 
newspaper teen-ager is related to this group? Could he be the product of this group? 

If these questions can be answered in the affirmative, and it is obvious that they can be so an- 
swered, we must now reject Dewey’s theory of “repudiation of external authority” which places that 
authority in voluntary disposition and interest. We have read the warning; we have seen the truth 
of the warning demonstrated. We can no longer with honesty and clear consciences adhere to a 
basic principle that can, when acted upon, ruin our schools and destroy our youth. 

A second look brings us to Dewey’s theory of informality in the classroom. In 1915, Dewey was 
sure that the relegation of the formal and symbolic to a secondary position, in order to introduce the 
informal “in the active, expressive, and self-directing factors,” was the necessary action to take in 
the transformation of the old to the new education. In 1916, Dewey was not so sure. He was willing 
to concede that one of the weightiest problems in education is that of keeping a proper balance be- 
tween the formal and informal modes of education. While he believed strongly in informal educa- 
tion, he realized that formal education has an important place in the classroom. 

In many schools in the United States, informality has become the accepted procedure in the 
classroom. Many of the wisest of Dewey’s followers, however, have worked diligently to solve the 
“weighty problem” and have kept the formal and informal modes of education equally important 
each in its respective place. Every teacher of experience and success in teaching knows that, if one 
is really going to accomplish results, there are times for the formal and times for the informal in 
the daily program of the classroom. No matter how devastating to the children’s native love of ease, 
there are many times when direct, formal teaching must be used. To spare children generally the 
hardship of serious effort is to leave undone generally the very duty we as teachers are hired to 
perform. Painful or pleasant as the particular effort of learning may be, it is precisely the work of 
the teacher to cause a pupil to make that necessary effort to think in order to learn. “The proper 
effect of the art of teaching is to cause a personal discovery in the mind of the pupil.’* 


Ibid. 
“Etienne Gilson, “The Eminence of Teaching,” from Disputed Questions in Education (New 
York & Toronto: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1954), p. 25. 
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We must conclude that wholesale informality developed in the classrooms of many of our modern 
schools is altogether wrong. Complete informality too often leads to complete distraction, if not 
complete disorder, and cannot be tolerated as a generally-accepted practice in our American schools. 

A third look leads us to pause over Dewey's lack of belief. Dewey was avowedly an unbeliever 
in God, in the spiritual life, in the supernatural, or in life hereafter. And, therefore, he believed 
man’s development is entirely dependent upon natural, human means. Since man’s destiny is en- 
tirely of this world, all that is required of him is that he be a socially-ideal person. For Dewey, 
“All values are human and socially subjective.” 

Dewey obviously looked forward to a time when the world, like him, would reject faith in the 
Christian God. He was willing to see the world reduced to spiritual chaos as it throws off the religion 
of Christ. He believed that, in the place of Christian religion, he and his fellow scientists or edu- 
cators or thinkers ‘“‘can develop a positive creed of life implicit in democracy and science—a type of 
religion which will be the fine flower of the modern spirit’s achievement.’”” 

Dewey believed that the schools should do nothing to further the traditional, spiritual culture. 
That culture, according to Dewey, is wrong. Dewey would have the schools wait until the new posi- 
tive creed of life is ready for adoption in American schools. Dewey, the unbeliever in God, believed 
that religion—the kind he wished to foster and develop in place of the Christian religion—should be 
a natural expression of human experience. Instead of explaining the finality of human actions in 
terms of the goal of human happiness which is God and heaven, he, Dewey, explains the finality of 
human actions in terms of the society to which man belongs. 

When one meditates on Dewey’s complete repudiation of God and supernatural, one is led to 
inquire whether it was with assurance of right, or was it in quest of the opportune and the expedi- 
ent, that leading American educators grasped this as a tenet of the new education? And is it a grow- 
ing absence of belief in God and the supernatural by many American educators that has led to the 
many controversies about separation of church and state to the utter confusion of many? 

In one instance, for example, that came under the writer's observation during Brotherhood Week 
in 1951, a committee of citizens (in judging a group of essays given at the assembly in a high 
school) refused to give first prize to a student who, in their estimation, had written the best essay but 
had quoted Scripture and mentioned the name of God. That appears to be confusion of the most 
shocking kind and one proof of how unjustly has the notion of separation of church and state taken 
hold upon various citizens of our country. i 

To be loyal to our heritage and to be mindful of our responsibility to coming generations, we 
conclude that we cannot include in the education we would pass on (1) Dewey’s repudiation of 
external authority, (2) Dewey's complete informality of the activity school based on the materialism 
of pragmatism, and (3) Dewey’s rejection of the Christian religion for ‘‘a positive creed of life 
implicit in democracy and science.” 

After fifty years of experimentation with Dewey's new education, we can return to a humble 
recognition of God as the author and creator of life. We can pass on to future generations the 
truth that America has accepted authority from God. From the nature and dignity of man as a 
human being, we realize that man is an independent creature. When he surrenders his individual 
sovereignty, he does so willingly. That is our democratic theory. All authority comes from God 
and is inherent in each human being. This authority is given up for the greatest good of the greatest 
number to be used justly by the person to whom is entrusted this authority. When, or if, he fails in 
justice, the people of the democracy have the right to withdraw that authority and place it in the 
hands of one more worthy. Again, all authority comes from God. 

Also, we may send on the following message: 

“With a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence,”" America was born. The Ameri- 
can nation proclaims today its faith in a Supreme Being. American educators will do well to teach 
according to this faith, to walk humbly before God, and to remember that it is a terrible thing to re- 
ject God, the Creator of heaven and earth and of all things. 


* Herman H. Horne, The Democratic Philosophy of Education: Companion to Dewey's Democ- 
racy and Education (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1936), p. xviii and 547. 

* John Dewey, Education Today (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1940), p. xv. and 373. 

* Declaration of Independence. 
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At Our Own Evaluation 


MILDRED SANDERSON FENNER* 


pee KNOW the old adage, ‘‘He that hath no children doth bring them up well.” 
By the same token, he that is neither parent nor teacher is qualified to pose as an 
authority on schools, teachers, and children. Someone has given me a definition of 
an expert, and I think I qualify. An ex, they say, is a has-been, and a spurt is a 
drip under pressure. 

This year, it has been my privilege to speak before quite a few parent groups. 
In these talks, I try to explain the difference between the schools of grandfather’s 
day and the schools of today. I quote research findings to show that the schools are 
teaching the three R’s better now than in the good old days. I try to answer the 
critics who say the public schools are godless, the critics who blame the schools for 
juvenile delinquency, and those who believe the schools are communistic. I attempt 
to give some idea as to what it means for one teacher to try to teach, say forty-seven 
first-graders. I urge that parents who can’t control one child but who expect teachers 
to control and TEACH dozens at once teach a Sunday school class awhile and get 
some idea of what a teacher faces. I talk about teacher shortage and school building. 
In other words, I’ve said to parents the things teachers tell me they wish mothers 
and fathers understood about today’s schools. 

But this is one of my first opportunities to do the thing in reverse—to remind 
you teachers of the things parents like for you to remember. I say ‘‘remind,”’ be- 
cause none of this will be new to you; my only excuse for daring to repeat what 
you already well know is that perhaps I do have a certain perspective and objectiv- 
ity, in that parents and children may speak more frankly to me about foibles of 
teachers than they do to you, just as you people might criticize the journal more 
vigorously in my absence than in my presence. 

Now to proceed to my first statement of the obvious. No matter how impossible 
your load, no matter how utterly unreasonable your class size, no matter how many 
new problems you may have this year as a result of new conditions, the average 
parent thinks of you as the teacher of his one child. To Susie’s parents, Susie is the 
real excuse for you to draw your pay check. You are the representative of Susie’s 
school, the symbol of public education. 

Now honestly, I don’t see how you people achieve the impossible—give individ- 
attention to so many children. Most of you would say, as did a journal author, 
that 





© MILDRED SANDERSON FENNER is editor of the Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 
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Twenty 
Is plenty, 


But I could survive 
If I had as many 
As twenty-five. 


And I wouldn't even 
Be too sore 

If I were confronted 
With thirty-four. 


But—I look 
Around and see 
Fifty-four looking 
Back at me. 


I'd grit my teeth 
And tear my hair 
And fall into 
The nearest chair. 


But there isn’t a chair 
Where I can fall, 

For children are sitting 
In them all. 


And some of them are sitting in the windows, 

And some of them are sitting on the floor, 

I’ve pinned them by their panties to the ceiling, 
They’re hung by their suspenders to the door. 


The cupboard shelves and flower pots 
Are also filled with little tots. 

And though they seem to be quite merry 
I cannot say that I am, very.’ 


NOW, assuming that you are the kinds of teachers who can really teach even 
fifty-four—sitting on the floor or hung by their suspenders to the door—neverthe- 
less good teachers though you be, you don’t relax and assume that Susie’s parents 
understand what you are doing and why. You can’t take for granted that the im- 
pressions Susie’s parents have of your classroom are what you wish they were. Ob- 
viously, you can’t be dinner-table conversation in 30 to 54 homes if an elementary- 
school teacher or in as many as 180 if a junior high- or senior-high school teacher, 


* Norma Marshfield, “Twenty Is Plenty,” Journal of the National Education Association, March, 
1951. 
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without parents getting all kinds of ideas about you. When, for example, a child 
confides to you, his teacher, that “My daddy has gotten a raise, and he’s going to 
make fifteen dollars a month now,” you see what the score is. But when a child 
says to you, “My grandmother says she is sick of me,” you may think, “Poor little 
thing,” when maybe in reality what the grandmother said to the child was (this 
is a true case), ‘I am homesick for you.” 

You are a professional person, skilled in dealing with children, but even then 
you aren't always sure how to interpret and evaluate their revelations. Think how 
much more difficult it is for a parent to sift out the facts. Suppose you are a parent, 
vitally interested in your child’s welfare, a parent who takes literally everything he 
says. You may get some odd ideas. In Missouri, a few weeks ago, I was talking 
with six-year-old Pamela, who lives next door to the home where I was visiting. 
There are two first grades in her school. Her teacher is Miss Edwards. 

“Do you like her?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, but I like Mrs. Brown, the other first-grade teacher better.” 

Here was my chance, I thought, to find what made one teacher more appreciated 
than another. 

“Why do you like Mrs. Brown better?” 

“Oh,” she said, “Mrs. Brown’s room is right next door to the girls’ bathroom.” 

The misinterpretations and the misinformation children spread is an occupational 
hazard for you, one you take in your stride, of course, knowing that a certain 
amount is inevitable and that if you do a good job of teaching and if your school 
has an active parent-teacher association and a good public relations program, you'll 
be OK. 

But there’s another kind of misunderstanding teachers bring down on themselves 
by thoughtless comments to children. A boy makes good grades in everything but 
band. He plays the trombone. The other day, his mother heard him say to a 
neighbor boy, also a trombonist, ‘‘No wonder Miss K. won't give us a good grade 
in band, when she came right out today and said she doesn’t like the trombone as 
well as the other instruments.”” The other agreed. Here was a case where apparently 
the facts were not garbled in the telling. Both boys were positive of what she had 
said. Very probably those boys are making just as good grades as they deserve in 
band. Very probably the teacher made some hasty, perhaps facetious, comment 
about the trombone and has forgotten all about it. But that parent will never again 
believe her son is getting a fair deal in band—all because a teacher, with a roomful 
of boisterous boys, giggling girls, and noisy instruments, spoke when she should 
have stayed silent. 

Next time I teach, I shall take as one motto Ruth Little’s dictum, “Never say to 
children anything you wouldn't say if the parents were present.” 

Another way in which teachers in the classroom can help to see that parents get 
favorable and correct impressions of what goes on is to interpret to the children 
what they are learning. George Eliot long ago said that it isn’t enough to be loved. 
You need to be told you are loved. 

Similarly, it isn’t enough for children to learn; they must realize that they are 
learning and what they are learning. The father of a fourteen-year-old boy who 
does beautifully in school was laughing and telling me not long ago that in all of 
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Bryant’s years in school, when the father has asked him what he was learning, he 
has always said, “Oh, nothing.” In Bryant’s case, it doesn’t matter. He and his 
father are so intelligent that they both understand how much he is learning. In 
some other cases, this is not true. The fictitious child who (when asked by his par- 
ents what he had learned that day) answered that he hadn’t learned anything— 
that they had just played store all day—that child really exists, and he is legion. 
His parents do not know he has taken one more step toward mastery of addition 
and subtraction, penmanship, and spelling and that he’s had practice in learning to 
get along with people. All they know is that he played store today. 

A third—and the most important—way in which teachers in the classroom can 
win parents is by sheer and simple kindness to pupils. Sometimes, the kindness 
may be only a smile. Other times, it may be such a gesture of thoughtfulness as 
remembering a child who is absent for illness. Said an irate dad, ‘Teachers, darn 
them, don’t do much when kids get sick. Why don’t more of them do something 
friendly when a child is sick at home for any period of time?”’ 

Jackie, home with mumps, received, in an envelope addressed by his teacher, a 
letter from all the children in his room—with news as to how the class turtle was 
getting along, about a proposed visit to the fire house, and of a new baby sister for 
Molly. Some said they missed Jackie. One expressed the macabre wish, ‘Hope you 
don’t die—or not before you go to the fire house with us, anyway.” Jackie, who 
had been feeling forlorn and forgotten, now knew that he was remembered and 
that, upon his return, he could join right in with new activities. 

Here’s another point I'd consider too trivial to mention if I didn’t hear parents 
mention it so often. Mary’s teacher keeps comparing her with Mary’s older brother, 
who was an outstanding athlete, or with Mary’s older sister, who was an A student 
—and Mary does not shine with their luminous light: It works the other way too. 
A mother said the other day, “I wish Jean could go to a school where the teachers 
had never heard of Jimmy.” Jimmy was something of a “holy terror” whose repu- 
tation has lingered on with teachers of the elementary school, to haunt well-behaved 
Jean. 

In few areas is a teacher's kindness and thoughtfulness more appreciated than 
when a child is entering a new school. Do you help prepare the child who is going 
to leave your school? Do you and your children have a planned program for wel- 
coming a new child? Or do you, instead, sigh mentally at the thought of one more 
child to harass you in an overcrowded room and let that inhospitable thought show 
through the thin veneer of your welcome? 

A girl who had to leave Arlington, Virginia and finish her senior year in a 
Midwestern high school was so upset, facing the transition, that she lost weight and 
sleep. But when she got to the Midwest, her teachers saw to it that she was warmly 
welcomed, quickly involved in activities—and her dreaded senior year was a big 
success. “I think I'll be a teacher,” she said to me as she told me about her plans 
for college and the future. “Teachers,” she added, ‘“‘can make so many kids happy.” 

Love the children—the more love you give, the more you get. It’s the best kind 
of public relations you can have. 

You people are so close to the human-interest heartthrob of the classroom, so 
much a part of the drama of childhood, that sometimes you take for granted the 
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power that a teacher has to make life heaven or hell (or a reasonable facsimile 
thereof) for children and youth. 

Now let’s think of the teacher's words and actions beyond the classroom. Earlier, 
I mentioned teachers’ thoughtless comments to children. Equally damaging are 
teachers’ comments to other teachers in the presence of nonteachers. You know the 
teachers I mean. They talk shop when they shouldn’t. Now talking shop is fine— 
in professional groups—but not everywhere. 

In an organization to which my neighbor belongs, there are several teachers. At 
social meetings, these teachers blithely discuss the Bobbies and Lindas in their 
classes, sometimes with affection, sometimes with amusement, occasionally with 
satire, and always without restraint. My neighbor gets a pretty poor idea of teachers’ 
ethics, and her respect for the teaching profession goes down a notch every time 
the club meets. She wonders what her children’s teachers are saying about her 
children, at some other club meeting. 

We can safely say that the mature, ethical teacher never commits the sin to which 
we have just referred. However, there is another practice almost as devastating in its 
results, a practice sometimes indulged in by the very finest, most conscientious, of 
teachers. Acutely conscious of the ways in which schools can be improved, teachers 
discuss what’s wrong with the schools, which is commendable, except that they 
don’t confine this discussion to faculty meetings, to local educational association 
meetings, or to conversations with teacher friends in their own apartments. In our 
profession, too many of us, in class and out, have what my twelve-year-old Sunday 
school students call the “‘yakety-yak’’ disease. Two secondary-school teachers in a 
streetcar earnestly consider the problem of certain high school students who don’t 
read well. Plenty of people—including me—are shameless eavesdroppers on street- 
cars, particularly when the talkers don’t lower their voices. ‘“The elementary schools 
just aren’t teaching the children to read,” asserts one teacher—and probably con- 
vinces a number of passengers that the schools are doing a poor job. Nor are such 
comments confined to teacher-teacher discussion. When laymen are attacking the 
schools, do you attempt to channel the discussion away from the destructive criti- 
cism which tears down the schools to the constructive kind which recognizes weak- 
nesses but seeks ways to correct them? Do you dispel criticism by explaining what 
the facts are, why certain subjects are taught as they are today, for example? 

In political discussions, we may sometimes be at the mercy of our prejudices, our 
ignorance, of our uncertain memories. You know the plight described by Helen 
Sutin in the poem, “Controversial Questions and I:” 


I read the facts and figures with a feverish elation, 

They prove that I’m completely right in my interpretation, 

And I can hardly wait until my neighbor smugly quotes 

The opposition’s viewpoint, and he postures and he gloats 

As he loudly spouts distortions which I’m bursting to refute 

With my new and vital knowledge so profound and so astute— 
And it’s not until he’s finished, and my tortured brain is racked, 
That I find I can’t remember one true figure—or a fact.? 


* Helen Sutin, ‘Controversial Questions and I,” The Good Housekeeping Magazine. 
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But when it comes to discussion of schools, you as teachers are the people who 
know the facts and the backgrounds, and you can do the schools a far-reaching 
service by interpreting these intelligently. 

Often it isn’t facts or figures that parents want. They crave for teachers to discuss 
Susie with them, not just at a parent-teacher conference, but at the supermarket for 
a moment, or in the dentist’s waiting room, or wherever you chance to meet, any 
time, any place—provided the child isn’t present. 

I know parents who have forever enshrined in their hearts those of you teachers 
who have mentioned their children to them when it wasn’t necessary. Sometimes 
you've spoken of their strengths, sometimes their weaknesses, sometimes their po- 
tentialities, sometimes their lovableness, sometimes their problems. You have won 
undying gratitude, and it didn’t cost you a cent. 

In case you've lost track of my outline, my first point dealt with your public re- 
lations in the classroom; second, with public relations outside the classroom; and 
now, third, with public relations as an outward symbol of your own evaluation of 
our profession. 

As an article in the Oklahoma Teacher points out: 


Only you, as an individual teacher, can sell your school to the patrons in your community. But 
you cannot do it by griping about your work, gossiping about other teachers, complaining about your 
salary. After all, the public will accept us on the same basis we accept ourselves. They are going to 
regard us just as highly—or otherwise—as we regard ourselves and our colleagues. If we are con- 
vinced our job is important there'll be no trouble convincing patrons. 

We know teachers are often underpaid and overworked. We realize conditions are often poor 
and classrooms crowded. But existing conditions will not be greatly improved until the public is 
convinced of the necessity. And the best way to sell our needs to the public is to show them that 
we are genuinely interested in their boys and girls, that we are doing the best job we can with what 
we have. ; 


When I was getting my master’s and doctor’s at George Washington University, 
I learned many things. Some of these the professors expected me to learn and gave 
me oral and written examinations to see that I had. But some of the more im- 
portant learnings they didn’t know about. For instance, one day at the Library of 
Congress, I was doing some historical research. In an old magazine, I came across a 
poem which has influenced me more than almost anything I read during those seven 
years of night school. This was the poem: 


I bargained with Life for a penny 
And Life would pay no more, 
However, I begged at evening 
When I counted my scanty store. 


For Life is a just employer; 
He gives you what you ask, 
But once you have set the wages, 
‘Why, you must bear the task. 


* “Between You and Me,” Oklahoma Teacher, February, 1955. 
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I worked for a menial’s hire, 
Only to learn dismayed, 

That any wage I had asked of Life, 
Life would have paid.* 


I am not speaking here about money, and poetess Jessie Rittenhouse wasn’t 
either, but of the direct relationship between our own self-respect and the respect 
in which others hold us. Our National Education Association executive secretary, 
Dr. William G. Carr, has said, 


I wish that I could persuade every teacher to be proud of his occupation—not conceited or 
pompous, but proud. People who introduce themselves with a shameful remark that they are just an 
elementary school teacher give me despair in my heart, confusion in my brain, and a pain in my 
neck. Did you ever hear a lawyer say deprecatingly that he was only a little patent attorney? Did 
you ever hear a physician say, “I am) just a brain surgeon’’? I beg of you to stop this miserable, 
humiliating habit of apologizing for being a member of the most important profession in the world. 
You, as teachers, can face anyone in the world without a feeling of inferiority. You should begin 
now to do that very thing. The grandeur of your profession can, if you will let it, clothe you like a 
splendid cloak. Pull it around you; draw up to your full height; look anybody squarely in the eye; 
and say, I am a teacher. , 


Our public relations in the classroom and in the community are but a reflection 
of our own attitudes, our own evaluations of ourselves and of our profession. The 
public will evaluate us no more highly than we evaluate ourselves. 

For remember, 

.. . Life is a just employer; 
He gives you what you ask, 
But once you have set the wages, 
Why, you must bear the task. 


{ Don’t} work for a menial’s hire, 
Only to learn dismayed, 

{What} any wage [you} had asked of Life, 
Life would have paid.° 





An address given before Alpha Theta Chapter, Pi Lambda Theta, on April 2, 1955, and printed 
with the permission of the author. 


* Jessie Rittenhouse, “I Bargained with Life for a Penny,” Literary Digest. 
° Ibid. 





Democracy is not a safe harbor; it is a perilous journey. 
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Dear Pi Lambda Thetan: 


I am sure that those of you who have not heard about the election results will 
be interested and pleased to learn that Bernice Baxter was elected president, M. 
Virginia Biggy was re-elected vice-president, and Lois Knowles and Sylvia Vopni 
were elected vice-presidents. With Bernice Baxter's election as president, the Na- 
tional Board, according to the procedure outlined in the national Constitution and 
Bylaws, declared the office of the first vice-president vacant and elected Gladys 
Coryell to fill the vacancy for the balance of the term (1956). Virginia Biggy was 
also reappointed editor of Educational Horizons for another year. 

The next biennium should provide an opportunity to capitalize on the advantages 
of a permanent national office. The incoming President will be spared the immedi- 
ate and arduous tasks of securing personnel and unpacking the Pi Lambda Theta 
accumulation of four decades and can concentrate on program. The Editor can con- 
tinue to enjoy the planning of the publication without the details of technical 
editing which the Executive Director has done so ably. And there will be many 
other ways in which the national staff will be of great value. 

All chapters have now been visited for the biennium. Virginia Biggy completed 
the schedule when she visited Alpha Kappa Chapter on June 9 and 10. During the 
spring, Bernice Baxter visited Upsilon; Katharine Pease Beardsley, Alpha Xi; 
Anita Dowell, Chi; Sylvia Vopni, Pi; Marian Wiles, Alpha Theta; and I visited 
Sigma, Alpha Alpha, Alpha Delta, Alpha Iota, Alpha Mu, Long Beach Alumna, 
Los Angeles Alumnz, Pasadena Alumnz, San Bernardino Valley Alumnz, San 
Diego Alumnz, Santa Barbara Alumnz, and Santa Monica Bay Area Alumnz 
Chapters. I also visited petitioning groups in three institutions and met with repre- 
sentatives of another institution interested in the possibility of establishing a chap- 
ter. 

Recent extracurricular activities for Pi Lambda Theta include the inauguration of 
President Starcher of the University of North Dakota in April, with Martha Ann 
Barr, president of Tau Chapter, designated as the Pi Lambda Theta representative; 
and several joint meetings with Delta Kappa Gamma, the National Association of 
Deans of Women, and the National Council of Administrative Women in Educa- 
tion in connection with various regional and national conventions. 

Since this is my last letter as president, may I say many thanks for the co-opera- 
tion you have given—personally or through your chapter—in aiding in the im- 
plementation of the policies enacted by the delegates to the last two National Coun- 
cils and those voted by the members of the National Board. 

With all good wishes to you, 


Cordially, 
— 
Brulel foaniten. laticm. 
President 
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Have You Read? 


Have you read To the One I Love Best by Ludwig Bemelmans (New York: The 
Viking Press, 1955)? This book of episodes in the life of Lady Mendl (Elsie de 
Wolfe) is the story of a deeply satisfying friendship. It began when the author first 
met the famous interior decorator, then a tiny, exquisite woman ninety years old. 
Bits of conversation fill in details about her early struggle to turn ugliness into 
beauty and of her brilliant later career. She is seen against the backgrounds of Hol- 
lywood, New York, and postwar France. One comes to know her faces—the Vol- 
taire face, the little-girl face, and the bad-queen face. Though there is no plot in 
this biographical character study, the narrative develops a certain suspense. One 
never knows when Elsie will make one of her swift decisions and move tenaciously, 
often deviously, but invincibly toward her objective. When she goes to the hospital, 
she is horrified by her hideous and uncomfortable surroundings, insists upon plan- 
ning the redecoration of her corridor, and ends by submitting a huge bill to the 
hospital for her services. She rises far above the merely clever or original or man- 
nered because she holds to her philosophy of beauty with indomitable spirit. Sim- 
plicity, suitability, and proportion are her criteria. Of a slum, she says: 

It doesn’t have to be ugly. It can be serviceable and beautiful. It can make people happy to look 
at instead of depressing them, and the population of prisons and lunatic asylums will go down the 
moment people have a city they can love and homes that welcome them. I never heard of anyone 
who had beauty around him murdering anybody or making anybody else unhappy. 


One of the most delightful things about this book is the tone of gentle humor 
and of affectionate understanding that pervades it. The pace is pleasantly casual. 
Bemelmans rightly calls himself ‘a professor of the enjoyment of life.’ He shares 
with the reader his delight in food and drink, in color and texture, and in places 
and people. He records the strange, lavish, erratic life of Hollywood without senti- 
mentality or sardonic sneers. He simply accepts people as they are and understands 
why they are as they are. 

The philosophy of Bemelmans is comforting in an age of fear and distrust. “You 
must give yourself,” he says, “you must take a chance on being hurt; you must take 
the chance to suffer from love. .. .” 

To the One I Love Best reminds the reader of the goodness of living. 

* * * 

With pride, we record here recent publications by our own members. 

Amy Elizabeth Jensen has presented a complete, valuable study in her book, 
Iceland: Old-New Republic, A Survey of History, Life, and Physical Aspects. (New 
York: Exposition Press, 1954). Here is a rich, vivid account of a remote, forbidding 
land and of the brave, resourceful people who have endured centuries of hardship 
there and emerged with a developing economy, a high level of culture, and the 
status of a free and independent nation. Miss Jensen views with sympathy the swift 
emergence of this proud, distinctive people into the stream of world affairs. She 
understands what a strain was put upon this nonmilitary nation by the British 
and American occupational forces of the island during World War II. Appreciating 
the superior qualities of the people, she believes that they can adjust themselves to 
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their present strategic importance without losing the best elements in their unique 
culture. There is hardly a question about Iceland that this book does not answer— 
from what the Icelanders eat for breakfast to how they encourage their artists. As 
the reader turns these pages filled with colorful details, he appreciates Miss Jensen’s 
notable confirmation of his sense of the dignity and courage of man. 


Genevieve Knight Bixler, consultant for nursing education, Southern Regional 
Education Board, is coauthor with Roy W. Bixler, registrar of Drake University, of 
Administration for Nursing Education in a Period of Transition, the fourth publica- 
tion in the Modern Nursing Series (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1954). The 
richness of the practical experience of the two authors is revealed in their thorough 
treatment of the functions and processes of administration and the essential features 
of school operations. The authors are fully aware of the present limitations and 
difficulties in nursing education. They show clearly how firm, steady adherence to 
sound, democratically-accepted purposes can raise the level of nursing education. The 
graduate nurse cannot only care for the sick but also give instruction in health, so 
moving toward the ideal implied in the definition adopted by the World Health Or- 
ganization: ‘‘Health is a state of complete physical, mental, and social well-being, and 
not merely the absence of disease and infirmity.” 

This reviewer finds in the Bixlers’ fusion of humane, social philosophy with prac- 
tical matters ground for hope and emulation. 


Gertrude Forrester, head counselor in the West Side High School, Newark, New 
Jersey, has provided an indispensable tool for vocational counselors and other per- 
sonnel workers in the new edition of her annotated bibliography, Occupational 
Literature (New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1954). Dr. Forrester has selected 
some 3,200 books, pamphlets, and graphic materials of various kinds, more than 
half of them published since 1950. In addition to the information one would ex- 
pect to find here—sources of facts about the nature of a given job, required quali- 
fications, income, means of entry, working conditions, employment outlook, and 
advantages and disadvantages—Dr. Forrester judiciously includes biographies of 
successful workers and appropriate fiction so that the inquirer may be able to form 
a clear, lively picture of the work experience. Items recommended for first purchase 
are starred, and exceptionally valuable references are double-starred. 


Gertie L. Hanson, formerly director, Radio Workshop, Wisconsin State College, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, has collaborated with Walter A. Wittich in compiling 
and editing a most useful work—Educators Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts and 
Transcriptions (Randolph, Wisconsin: Educators Progress Service, 1955). This 
book gives full information about the sources and availability of a wealth of audio- 
educational materials. Four sample radio scripts are provided for classroom practice 
in reading and production. A wide range of subjects is covered: accident preven- 
tion, conservation, fine arts, health education, language arts, science, social studies, 
guidance, and occupations—including teaching. This compilation will prove in- 
valuable to teachers and administrators with limited budgets and an active interest 
in audio-education. 











Public Affairs 


A DEFINITION: The term public affairs pertains to those relationships which 
affect individuals as members of a society; and it implies social, economic, 
and political understanding on local, national, and international levels. 


MINORITY CANDIDATE 


The Fourth Congressional District of Washington has elected only one Democrat 
to Congress in its more than fifty years of existence. However, grass-roots voting 
figures encouraged four Democrats to announce their candidacy for Congress early 
in 1954. Later, two withdrew; and the writer was the winning Democratic nominee 
in the primary election. Then the real contest began, with the writer pitted against 
a man who had held the office for twelve years. As both a Democrat and a demo- 
crat, the writer believed that he should go directly to the people in a grass-roots 
campaign. He had taught civics, economics, and sociology for forty years in high 
school and college, with an accent on the supreme values of political democracy. 
Here was the great opportunity to practice his philosophy in seeking office. 

The first problem was to decide on the pertinent issues of the Congressional cam- 
paign in the Fourth District. Eight fundamental issues were decided upon and 
printed on cards for distribution. During the primary and election campaigns, more 
than 50,000 copies of this card were distributed among voters. The week preceding 
the November election, a much more elaborate and picture-illustrated brochure was 
sent through the mails to every box holder in the district. 

The writer soon found that to campaign successfully, a candidate must, even to- 
day, make as many personal and group contacts as possible and obtain backing from 
as many organizations as he can. The number of personal contacts a Congressional 
candidate can make is decidedly limited, even in seven months of almost daily cam- 
paigning. To reach very many voters personally, a Congressional candidate must 
have many assistants who are willing to work for him. An organization was formed 
in each of the twelve counties with a man and a woman as co-ordinate county 
managers, a man and a woman as subordinate managers, and workers in as many 
localities as possible. For the month before the November election, a general dis- 
trict campaign manager and a publicity agent to accompany the candidate were 
employed. These campaign assistants arranged speaking engagements, prepared 
press and radio releases, and assisted campaign workers in raising money. More 
than 200 persons worked actively for the candidate in varying degrees and lengths 
of time. More than 50 workers spent much time in organization activities and 
house-to-house canvassing. Many promised much more than they performed. 

Opportunities were sought for the candidate to appear before as many groups as 
possible to give partisan or nonpartisan talks. With a few exceptions, it was diffi- 
cult to get much attendance at regularly-arranged, political meetings. While the 
candidate had the opportunity to speak to four audiences with as many as 200 per- 
sons in attendance, the average audience ranged from 20 to 40, and, in a dozen cases, 
fewer than 10 persons showed up. At four scheduled meetings, only the local man- 
ager and his wife appeared. The Republican candidate used Chambers of Commerce 
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and service clubs chiefly for his audience and campaign platforms. When the 
Democratic candidate asked for the same privilege to appear before these groups, 
he was turned down in more than four cases out of five. Of five daily and forty 
weekly newspapers in the district, only three wecklies actively supported the Demo- 
cratic candidate. However, in the final election, the candidate had the strong back- 
ing of all the Democratic and labor organizations .in the district. 

One of the biggest problems that a poor Congressional candidate has to face is 
how to pay for his campaigns. The primary and election campaigns cost $15,000. 
About $4,000 of this was spent in the primary, the rest in the national election. 
Cost of the primary campaign was borne entirely by the candidate, augmented by 
a few gifts from individuals who had faith in the candidate and party. After the 
candidate has been chosen in the primary, the district, state, and national commit- 
tees aid the candidate. But, realistically, state and national committees apportion 
their allotments according to the chance the candidate appears to have to win. 
Hence, a minority candidate must depend strongly upon his friends, his district 
and county committees, and upon himself. By law, $2,500 or three cents per voter 
in the preceeding election may be spent and must be accounted for. 

Even with all the personal contact work of the candidate and his many assistants, 
the great mass of voters in modern campaigning must Le reached by radio, televi- 
sion, newspaper advertising, roadside and window placarding, large billboards, and 
direct mailing. A thirty-second “spot” on radio cost the candidate $8.00 to $10.00 
and a five-minute broadcast over a local station, $10.00 to $30.00; a single news- 
paper advertisement, large enough to make an impression, came to $10.00 to 
$30.00; roadside and window placarding and cards bearing the candidate’s pic- 
ture and platform amounted to more than $500.00. Television—newest medium 
—required $65.00 for a five-minute appearance, To hold expenses to $11,000 
required real planning. To meet all these expenses, the Democratic candidate 
contributed half the total and received a similar amount from personal and or- 
ganization contributions. Raising this money to meet campaign expenses is much 
the most difficult part of campaigning. Personal contributions ranged from $1.00 
to $200.00, the most common amounts being $5.00 and $10.00. The State Central 
Committee, several Democratic Clubs, the Fourth District Council, and the educa- 
tional and political action committees of several labor organizations made contri- 
butions ranging from $25.00 to $700.00. 

The minority candidate crossed and crisscrossed the district for about 30,000 
miles in his 1950, red Dodge in seven months of campaigning. He distributed 
50,000 campaign cards; made ten radio talks, taped and broadcast over fourteen 
stations; and appeared eight times over television. The ratio of votes for the Re- 
publican candidate was cut from more than two to one in the 1952 election to about 
three to two in the 1954 election. On election night, with returns in, the writer 
relaxed for his first good night’s sleep in seven months. 

Friends of the defeated minority candidate say to him, ‘Well, you must have 
had a lot of fun campaigning.” 





FRED R. YODER has been for many years professor of sociology at the State College 
of Washington. 











Women in the News 


The Procter and Gamble Company of Cincinnati has announced a program, the 
first of its kind, of financial assistance to women’s colleges. R. K. Brodie, president 
of the Procter and Gamble Fund, announced that the program would consist of 
forty scholarships a year, to be administered by the colleges themselves. The selec- 
tion of recipients will be based on academic achievement and financial need. 

Dr. Kathryn L. Hopwood, associate dean of women at Ohio State University, has 
been appointed dean of students and professor of psychology and philosophy at 
Hunter College, New York City. She will succeed Dean Ann Anthony who will 
retire September 1, 1955. Dr. Hopwood is a member of the National Association 
of Deans of Women and the National Vocational Guidance Association. 

Dr. Helen M. Walker, editor of “Women in the News’’ and former national 
president of Pi Lambda Theta, is at present in Mexico helping on a project that 
will assist the Mexican government in making a study of the technical and in- 
dustrial manpower needs of that country. The study will also include consultant 
service to Mexican educational authorities and institutions as to the methods of 
training personnel. Teachers College, Columbia University, will direct the project, 
and it will be financed by the United States Foreign Operations Administration as 
a technical-assistance service to Mexico. 

The election of Dr. Mary E. Meade as president of the National Council of 
Administrative Women in Education was announced on March 5, 1955. Dr. Meade 
is principal of Washington Irving High School in New York City. 

The Harvard Divinity School has announced its decision to admit women as 
regular students beginning next fall. With the admission of women to the Divinity 
School, it was stated that “Harvard will be participating in the graduate training 
of women for all major professional fields.” 

The Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, Inc., a research and educational fund 
created by the League of Women Voters, has received a grant from the Fund for 
the Republic enabling the league to initiate a study of individual liberties on a 
nationwide basis. Over forty national organizations have expressed an interest in 
the Freedom Agenda Project, as it is called, and their local affiliates have helped set 
up discussion groups at the community level in more than three hundred com- 
munities in forty-six states and Alaska. The grant has also made possible the pub- 
lication of six Freedom Agenda pamphlets which cover the following topics: ““The 
Bill of Rights and Our Individual Liberties,” by T .V. Smith; “Where Constitu- 
tional Liberty Came From,” by Alfred H. Kelly; ‘Freedom of Speech and Press,” 
by Zachariah Chafee, Jr.; ‘Constitutional Liberty and Seditious Activity,” by Jack 
Peltason; ‘The Constitution and Congressional Investigating Committees,” by 
Robert K. Carr; and “The Constitution and Loyalty Programs,” by Alan Westin. 

The twentieth convention of the national Young Women’s Christian Association 
held in New York City, April 21-27, 1955, was of special s*gnificance, for 1955 
marked the one-hundredth year since the founding of that organization. About 
4,000 delegates and friends attended the centennial commemoration which took 
place in Radio City Music Hall on April 24. 
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The YWCA began in London through the concern of two women for the “spirit- 
ual and physical needs of younger women who were beginning to accept jobs in 
industry.” Today, the movement has become a world-wide organization with asso- 
ciations in sixty-six nations. Its present program is wide and is varied to keep pace 
with the emerging and changing needs of women and girls. The YWCA of the 
United States is a participating member of the World YWCA. It carries on its 
activities in 439 local associations, 640 college and university associations, 244 
registered clubs in smaller localities, and is directly responsible for work in 22 
foreign countries. 

Dr. Leona Baumgartner, New York City commissioner of health, has been named 
president-elect of the National Health Council. She will take office in 1956, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Hugh R. Leavell, department head of the public health practice at 
Harvard. The council is made up of forty-nine organizations devoted to bettering 
the health of the American public. Dr. Baumgartner joined the New York City 
Health Department in 1937, was appointed director of the Bureau of Child Hy- 
giene in 1941, became assistant commissioner of health in 1949, and in 1950 be- 
came the first woman commissioner of health of New York City. 

Elmira College for Women in Elmira, New York, as part of its 1955 centennial 
program, has made an extensive study of the present status of college women in 
business, their role in the future development of the nation’s economy, and ways 
in which the college can more effectively contribute toward women’s education. 
The study of these questions included the ideas and opinions of top management of 
more than 600 of the nation’s leading corporations. 

On April 16, 1955, the New Jersey College for Women changed its name to 
Douglass College. The college, part of Rutgers University, made the change to 
honor the founder, Mabel Smith Douglass, and also to avoid confusion with other 
state-supported colleges in New Jersey. 

Miss Helen Keller, assisted by her companion, Miss Polly Thompson, spent over 
two months this spring in India advising Indian institutions on care of the handi- 
capped. As a guest of the New Delhi government, Miss Keller covered much of 
India with her message entitled, “The Handicapped Must Be Helped to Help 
Themselves.” Miss Keller, during her visit, gave many news conferences, and in- 
variably the subject wandered into the field of international relations where it was 
agreed she handled herself expertly. ““Her ready smile and friendly manner gen- 
erated a spontaneous response seldom accorded to visitors.” She proved to be one 
of the most popular Americans ever to visit India. 

On September 1, 1955, Miss Marjorie Montrose of Buffalo, New York, will 
become the dean of women at the University of Cincinnati. Miss Montrose will 
work with Dr. Lillian M. Johnson and will succeed Mrs. Grace Brown Neuffer. 
She has been a campus chapter president of Mortar Board and is a member of Pi 
Lambda Theta, Kappa Delta Pi, and Kappa Alpha Theta. 


* bal * 


We are grateful to Dorothy Doty for serving as feature editor while Helen M. 
Walker is in Mexico. 














Creative Teacher Exchange 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION REQUIRES LANGUAGE SKILLS 


\V/ HEN inspired to want to write and speak, pupils begin to take a genuine crea- 
tive interest in such fundamentals as vocabulary, sentence structure, and 
spelling. They see grammar skills in their proper role as a means to the very practi- 
cal end of effective self-expression. Every day, everyone repeatedly faces the need 
to find just the right words to say what he means as smoothly, clearly, and tactfully 
as possible. Students have listed some of these practical situations: finding out about 
a neighbor's holiday in a telephone conversation; taking a telephone message in 
an office or at home; conversing at dinner about the latest popular movie or tele- 
vision show; writing an invitation to a party; introducing and thanking a speaker; 
presenting a committee report to the student council; writing a club constitution; 
writing a letter of application for part-time work; filling out application forms; 
reading a newspaper for the most important news; interpreting a personal experi- 
ence to listeners; giving directions to a younger brother; asking parents for a 
favor; and greeting guests at home or at school. 

Students readily admit that effective self-expression is an integral part of the 
process of becoming a mature person with a pleasing personality. The girl who at- 
tends a party and can describe most cleverly the new dress of a guest or the furnish- 
ings of the home is likely to be the “‘life of the lunch table’”’ at school the next day. 
The boy who “‘sounds sincere,’ does not “put on airs,” and has good specific ideas 
in his campaign speech for student office will win votes. Class assignments can be 
related to the needs just specified. When writing informal invitations to the next 
school dance, students will want to use accurate punctuation, capitalization, and 
form. When presenting a committee report, it will be important to get the facts 
straight and present them in a clearly-organized manner. 

Often, when a descriptive-type paper or talk is assigned, the student will cast 
about for some unusual experience, real or imagined, to relate in a series of broad, 
action statements. By sufficiently narrowing the scope of such an assignment, a stu- 
dent will need to sharpen his five senses; strengthen his powers of observation; and 
seek accurate, exact words to describe realistically an object, a facial expression, or 
the details of a movie, an editorial, or a magazine article. The research-type assign- 
ment can also be a creative experience related directly to such student needs as ex- 
ploration of vocational interests and the study of all sides of current social issues. 
The process of analyzing the words of authorities, weighing them, assimilating 
and organizing their ideas (without using their phraseology) into an original paper 
or talk is, from start to finish, a creative experience. 

Assignments related to immediate student needs develop a desire for creative ex- 
pression which puts language skills to meaningful use. This is a winning combina- 
tion for any English teacher. 





JOAN CAMPBELL is a teacher of English at Bellevue High School, Bellevue, Wash- 
ington. 
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AMONG FOREIGN REFUGEES IN GERMANY 


ESTERN GERMANY has taken on the characteristics of a “waiting room’’ for 
W most of the 200,000 foreign refugees within its borders. They are waiting to 
immigrate or to go home, and many have been waiting in camps for twelve years. 
However, for many reasons, it will be possible for only a few to leave Germany, 
and the majority of these people must be helped to make their homes there. Many 
of the refugees have come from countries behind the Iron Curtain: Russia, Poland, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Esthonia, Lithuania, and Latvia. They 
were brought by the German army to provide labor for industry during the war. 
Others have fled from Communist regimes since 1945. All hoped to immigrate to 
the United States, Canada, Australia, Brazil—or any place where they might forget 
their fears and start life anew. It is hard for them to realize that because of poor 
health or because of political or similar reasons they cannot leave Germany. Many 
are now thinking only of returning home and hoping for a miracle to open the 
borders again for them. 

The American Friends Service Committee works in Germany with both German 
and refugee groups. In Bavaria, workers are attempting to help some of the foreign 
refugees adjust to life in the German communities in which they are living. Pro- 
grams have been organized to help the refugees and native Germans come to know 
each other, appreciate their varied cultural backgrounds, and understand each 
other’s problems. 

Many of the refugees speak little or no German, which makes the problem of 
integration more complex. Until 1953, almost all of the people lived in camps far 
outside the towns. Their children attended their own national schools while the 
families waited to immigrate, and there seemed no real need to learn German. In 
January, 1952, a law was passed making it compulsory for all children, regardless 
of nationality, to attend German schools. However, it was some time before the 
law was enforced and schools were actually established in the camps. In Schleiss- 
heim, near Munich, a German school was opened in October, 1952. 

During the past two years, the German federal government has built nineteen 
new housing projects for foreign refugees in Bavaria. Now most of the people have 
been moved into permanent brick or stone apartment houses. However, most of 
these housing projects form separate little villages on the periphery of the towns, 
and it is difficult for both the refugees and the Germans to feel that these are an 
integral part of town life. 

When plans were made to move the refugees out of camps, the American Friends 
Service Committee decided to try an experiment. Until that time, the committee had 
organized programs such as establishing libraries and kindergartens and conduct- 
ing youth activities in the camps near Munich to bring togethet people of various 
nationalities. Then came opportunities to provide needed services for others, such 
as establishing kindergartens, which might also serve as a means to foster under- 
standing and contact between local citizens and the refugees. 

Stettenhofen, a small farming community of 800 near Augsburg, was scheduled 
to receive an additional 300 persons, refugees from Russia, the Ukraine, and 
Poland. The town council members had long wanted to establish a kindergarten but 
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lacked funds to equip such a project. It was not an easy task to convince the parents 
of the value of a kindergarten open to both German and refugee children. Both 
groups wanted separate programs, for there was much resentment and mistrust. 
However, there was never any tension due to nationality differences among the chil- 
dren. The refugee youngsters soon learned German; the German children took 
home Russian expressions and songs. After a few weeks, a Ukranian four-year-old, 
who had spoken no German in the beginning, was overheard correcting a German 
child who spoke the Schwabisch dialect. She had said, “Ich muss mein Brot 
auspackele,” and Kolia had answered, ‘‘Nein, das heisst doch auspacken!”’ Six of 
the refugee children entered school after six months of kindergarten attendance. 
The local school teacher reported that their progress in school was much superior 
to that of five other refugee children who were not enrolled in the kindergarten and 
who knew little or no German when they entered school. 

Through bimonthly parents’ meetings, it was possible to discuss problems con- 
cerning the kindergarten and child care. Parents were interested in such discussions 
and through this common interest made friends with each other. They worked to- 
gether to improve the kindergarten, constructing a sandbox, fence, and swings and 
making playsuits and towels. Frau Nikolinski, or “‘Babuschka,” as she was affec- 
tionately known, an elderly Russian seamstress, volunteered her services to give 
sewing courses to the mothers and older sisters of the children. Although she spoke 
almost no German, she was well liked by both Germans and refugees, and her work 
was another means of forming a link between the two groups. 

The program in Stettenhofen later was turned over to a local welfare agency 
to be operated on the same basis by this group. Similar kindergartens were opened 
in other refugee housing projects near Munich. An American Friends Service Com- 
mittee policy is to begin a demonstration project in an area of tension and need 
and then to withdraw as soon as an indigenous group can assume responsibility. It 
is hoped that these small pilot projects in Bavaria will help the refugee adapt him- 
self to his community and help the native German appreciate the contribution which 
the refugee can make to his town. 





MARILYN SEEFIELD RABURA teaches in the Nathan Eckstein Junior High School, 
Seattle, Washington. 


HOW CHILDREN CAN BE CREATIVE 


ou HILL, HELEN K. MACKINTOSH, and ARNE RANDALL, in a bul- 
letin issued in 1954 by the United States Office of Education, have collabo- 
rated in an attempt to suggest important approaches to classroom problems. The role 
of the child in creative expression and the role of the teacher or parent in creative 
teaching are clarified, and the interaction that makes an experience a “creative” one is 
indicated. Perhaps the message of the booklet is best summarized in the statement: 
“To be most skillful in helping children be creative, the teacher himself must be 
creative in his point of view.” Creative experiences help both teacher and child. 
The illustrations and the annotated bibliography add much to the pamphlet. 
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Research 


THE AMAZONIAN DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, JULY 4, 1851 


This material has been adapted by Hilda Stahl Wagner from the study, ‘“Thespis 
in Skirts; A History of Forms of Dramatic Expression in Mount Holyoke College 
1837-1950,” so that all may share the fun of reading “The Amazonian Declara- 
tion.” 

During the first fifty years of Mount Holyoke’s institutional life, elementary types 
of dramatic expression were grouped around general areas of seminary life. These 
various areas were related to the religious, curricular, and extracurricular aspects of 
the institution. Dramatic play and simple activities of a dramatic nature developed 
around the religious life in connection with the study of the Bible, missionary 
meetings, and a philanthropic club; they grew out of curricular hours in connection 
with elocutionary training, physical training, and anniversary days; they blossomed 
from extracurricular periods of regular school days, such as meal periods, pupil do- 
mestic labor periods, and, principally, from special-event days and holidays. 

An awareness of current social movements in American life was shown in the 
entertainment of July 4, 1851. This was the first formal entertainment which had 
appeared in connection with the holiday; it was offered by way of compensation to 
the young ladies. Jenny Lind was on tour, and many of the young ladies were 
anxious to hear her in one of the nearby cities. They were not permitted to do so, 
but the teachers “considering all the circumstances . . . decided to lay aside school 
duties and celebrate the fourth.” The teachers, young ladies, and a large number 
of friends from the village, therefore, met in Seminary Hall where the hastily-de- 
veloped program was opened with a reading of Psalm 104. A prayer was offered, a 
few appropriate “pieces” were sung, the Declaration of 1776 was read, and a short 
address was delivered, “the purport of which was, that while ample justice has 
been done on these occasions to the Fathers of the Revolution, the toils and priva- 
tions and heroic endurance of the Mothers had been too much overlooked.” As a 
climax, a new Declaration of Independence was proclaimed to the assembled cele- 
brants. No one of the young ladies had sufficient courage to impersonate a repre- 
sentative of the “women of Amazonia” and read the document from the hall plat- 
form, so it was presented by a young man from a theological seminary into whose 
hands the declaration had been placed by a person or persons unknown.? This pro- 
gtam number patently was a burlesque of the historic “Declaration of Sentiments” 
which was the high point of the first Woman’s Rights Convention of 1848, held 
in Seneca Falls; New York. The ‘Declaration of Sentiments’’ itself had been 
modeled on the original Declaration of Independence. The proceedings of the 
Woman's Rights Convention had been publicized and ridiculed over the new electric 
telegraph, in the press, and from the pulpit. It proved for the newspaper humorists 


* Helen Peabody, Mount Holyoke Journal, letter, July 10, 1851, archives. 
* Springfield Daily Republican (Massachusetts), July 10, 1851. 
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an opportunity which arrived only once in a decade.* Titles of editorials in respect- 
able papers all over the country were as follows: “‘Bolting among the Ladies,” 
“Women Out of Their Latitude,” “Insurrection among the Women,” “The Reign 
of Petticoats,” ‘‘Office-Seeking Women,” and ‘‘Petticoats vs Boots.’’* In one article 
from the Worcester Telegraph (Massachusetts), the women insurrectionists were 
spoken of as “Amazons.” Undoubtedly, there were more articles that used this 
classic allusion. Inspiration for the title of the ‘‘new declaration” of Mount Holyoke 
might well have come from such a source, inasmuch as it was called the “Amazon- 
ian Declaration of Independence.” This document, as follows, represented as hav- 
ing been written by the women of Amazonia and adopted on July 4, 1851, was 
presented by pseudo-proxy to the amused young ladies of Mount Holyoke who as- 
sumed structured roles and became the “women of Amazonia assembled.” 


When in the course of a domineering male administration, it becomes necessary for the down- 
trodden sex to throw off the yoke, which has galled and oppressed them till they can bear it no 
longer, by depriving them of the separate and equal station to which the laws of Nature and of 
Nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinion of womankind requires that they should 
declare the causes which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be intuitive and indisputable, that all men and women are created free 
and equal, and endowed with certain inalienable rights, among which are independent self-control, 
and eligibility to all the offices of trust and profit in the State; and whenever male government op- 
pressed women to abolish it, and to institute such a new government, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness. 

Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments long established, should not be changed for 
light and transient causes. But, when usurpation on the part of legislators, husbands, and whoever 
else of the male sex, becomes intolerable, it is the bounden duty of the oppressed, to throw off the 
yoke, and provide new guards for their security. Such has been our patient sufferance, and such is 
now the necessity that constrains us to draw and promulgate this declaration and appeal. 

The history of the wrongs, inflicted by our male protectors, as they proudly and provokingly call 
themselves, will show that their steady aim has been to establish an absolute tyranny over us. To 
prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid world. 

They will not allow us to vote for any of our civil rulers, even though we should submit to 
the humiliation of promising to vote for men, which most certainly our self-respect and inalienable 
“woman’s rights” would not allow us to do, till we have had our turn in governing them, as long 
as they have tyrannized over us. 

They will not, as long as they can help it, permit us to hold the office of judge, juror or sheriff, 
for fear, as we strongly suspect, that we should hang, imprison, or send them to the whipping post, 
as so many of them richly deserve. 

In short, whatever may be our known and acknowledged qualification for the highest offices in 
the government, we have not the smallest chance of being elected Presidents, Governors, Senators, 
Secretaries of State, or even town representatives, or selectmen. 

They will not tolerate us, on the platform, at the anniversaries, if they can possibly hustle or 
browbeat us off, because they very well know that we shall eclipse them there, just as we should in 
all other public assemblies, if we were allowed the liberty of speech,—and which we will have in a 
more private way in spite of them. Be it known to them that we have read and studied that im- 
mortal woman's classic, Mrs. Caudle’s Lectures, to good purpose. 


* Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Matilda J. Gage (ed.), History of Woman Suffrage 
(New York: Fowler and Wells, 1881), I, 73, 802-8. Inez H. Irwin, Angels and Amazons (New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1933), 86-88. Mary W. Williams, ‘Elizabeth Cady Stanton,” in 
Dictionary of American Biography, XVII, 522. 

‘Stanton, Anthony, and Gage (ed.), op. cit., p. 808. 

* [bid., 803. 
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But to proceed with our grievances: they will not allow us, even to be married, should we ever 
think of such a thing, unless we promise to obey our husbands, which we are resolved never to do, 
promise or no promise. And were there no statute laws to disfranchise and oppress us, such is the 
despotism of public opinion, that worst of all our tyrants (the men and some of our own recreant 
sex who have created it, always excepted), that it shuts us out from almost every mechanical trade 
and lucrative branch of out-door business, and as the pretext of relieving us from toils which would 
be too severe for our physical strength, when the whole world knows that if we are not quite so 
strong as the men, we have an iron will which more than makes up for the deficiency. 

Again we say, “let a candid world hear and judge.” Such is the restraining and crushing power 
of this infamous public opinion, that it will not allow us to go into the field, with or without the 
men, to mow, or cradle, or pitch hay, or hoe corn, or dig potatoes, or any such thing; nor to ditch 
foul meadows by the job or the day; nor to set up and tend coal pits, nor to cast out manure in the 
spring, under pain of its high displeasure. We may not keep livery stables, nor drive stages, nor 
break vicious colts, because, forsooth, we are women, and not men. It will not allow us to put on 
our frocks and leather aprons, and shoe horses, and tend triphammers, and earn our dollar a day in 
smelting pig iron, and forging anchors, and making steam engines, and casting paxain guns, if they 
were ever so much wanted—nor to make brick, nor to stone up cellars, nor to shoulder the hod, and 
tend the masons, even in comfortable weather. It don’t (sic) allow us the humble privilege of com- 
peting with Irish laborers in digging canals, and making railroads; and we very much doubt whether 
if ten Hoos{a}c mountains were to be bored, we could get a job in one of them. Indeed, such is the 
low and contemptible meddling of this Autocrat, public opinion, that it will not allow us to drive a 
dray, or trundle a wheelbarrow on the wharf, and we verily believe that not one of us could get the 
place of the street scavenger, were we to underbid everybody else, and present ever so good testimon- 
ials of fitness for the place. 

But to numerate all our disfranchisements were impossible; and should we attempt it, the nar- 
rative would exhaust the indulgence of a sympathizing world. We wish we could stop here. But the 
foregoing are not all nor half the grievances which have prompted us to promulgate this our high 
declaration of Independence. 

The same unbearable public opinion would fain shut us up and confine us forever to what it calls 
domestic duties, under the poor pretence (sic) that these are better suited to our sex and physical 
constitutions than public responsibilities and out-door labors. It first imprisons us, and after leading 
us through the cells and bidding us look around upon our new -home, tells us that this is woman's 
palace, that here is her throne, that here she shines, as she can nowhere else, and then leaves us to 
scrub the floors, and make the bread (if we can get anything to make it of),,and churn the butter, 
boil the pot, wash the dishes, mend the stockings, rock the cradle, receive and entertain company, 
and then, when tired and vexed beyond endurance, the wife must welcome her husband as he comes 
home from the field or the tavern, scolding because dinner ain’t ready,—her face all radiant with 
smiles, when it is more than half roasted over the kitchen stove. 

All these injuries and vexations we have borne, and a thousand more till forbearance and sub- 
mission cease to be virtues. 

We, therefore, the women of Amazonia in Congress assembled, having given up all hope of 
redress from our lordly oppressors, though we have often as humbly petitioned as is anyhow con- 
sistent with the maintenance of woman’s dignity and rights, do now solemnly publish and declare 
that we are, and of right ought to be, free from all male control and domination whatsoever, and 
we hereby abjure all such control, determined, from henceforth, to go when and where we choose, 
and to do and say whatever we please, both in door and out. And for the support of this Declaration, 
we pledge to each other, our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 

Adopted unanimously, and given to the world, July 4, 1851. 

Abby Comeouter, President 
Fanny Bloomer, Secretary* 


Although the identity of the author or authors was concealed by the above pseu- 
donyms, the debt which was owed to the original idea of Elizabeth Cady Stanton 


Springfield Daily Republic (Massachusetts), July 10, 1851. 
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and to the respective Declaration of Sentiments and of Independence was self-evi- 
dent. The fact that this document was one which only an unbelievably radical fem- 
inist would pen made the satire of the “Amazonian Declaration” unmistakable. A 
lack of seriousness with current social and political movements was one aspect of 
early Mount Holyoke conservatism.’ However, it should be noted that in the very 
adoption of such an exaggerated and pseudo-serious attitude, the authors were 
definitely following a style set by the rest of the country. 


T Arthur C. Cole, A Hundred Years of Mount Holyoke College (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1940), p. 51. 





HILDA STAHL WAGNER received one of the two 1954 Ella Victoria Dobbs awards, 
Pi Lambda Theta, for this research study. 


Chapter Research 


AN EVALUATION OF THE BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
MASTER'S DEGREE PROGRAM BY THE WOMEN 
GRADUATES OF THE YEARS 1946-51 * 


Recent Indiana legislation has greatly increased the number of students who have 
enrolled or will enroll for graduate study at Ball State Teachers College, one of the 
two teachers colleges in Indiana. Elementary teachers who do not hold a permanent 
teaching license must complete a fifth year of study before they can be permanently 
licensed. Experienced teachers must have master’s degrees to qualify as critic 
teachers. Then, too, teachers with master’s degrees or the equivalent hours of train- 
ing receive higher salaries than those teachers with less training. This increased 
emphasis upon advanced education led the Honor Society for Graduate Women 
(now Alpha Tau Chapter), with the co-operation of the Director of Graduate Stud- 
ies at Ball State Teachers College, to make this study of the graduate program to 
ascertain how well it was meeting the needs of the women students as well as to learn 
more about the women who do work toward master’s degrees. 

The problem was to discover (1) the educational backgrounds of women who 
receive the master of arts degree in education from Ball State Teachers College, 
(2) why women pursue graduate study and/or work toward master’s degrees, 
(3) what positions these women hold after they receive the degrees, and (4) the 
strengths and weaknesses of the current graduate program as the women see them. 

The women who had received master’s degrees from Ball State Teachers College 
during the years 1946-51, inclusive, formed the population. A questionnaire for 
evaluating the graduate program was formulated by the research committee from 
ideas which evolved from discussions held at open seminars of women graduate 
students, monthly meetings of the society, and conferences with the Director of 
Graduate Studies. The questionnaire was subdivided into five parts as follows: 
educational background; professional experiences, affiliations, and interests; effect 
of the graduate program experiences upon community relations; extent to which 


* This is a summary of the research project completed by the Honor Society for Graduate Women, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, as a requirement for admittance to Pi Lambda Theta 
as Alpha Tau Chapter. 
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the graduate program has met the recognized objectives of graduate work; and 
specific strengths and weaknesses of the graduate program. Questionnaires were 
mailed to the 143 women who had been graduated during the six-year period. 
Seventy-nine questionnaires (55 per cent) were returned. A follow-up for those 
not returned was impossible because signatures were not required. Since women 
who had done work in each of the areas of graduate study returned questionnaires, 
it can be assumed that the opinions expressed by these women represent an ade- 
quate sampling of the attitudes of women graduate students. The findings are sub- 
ject to errors inherent in any study which is based upon subjective judgments. 

The responses were tabulated to yield information for the fifty-five women in 
teaching and for the twenty-four women in administration and guidance. One-half 
had done work at institutions other than Ball State Teachers College, and the median 
age was thirty-eight with a range of twenty-one to sixty-three. 

The following conclusions can be drawn from the findings in this study: (1) 
the graduate program, in general, is successful in helping women students realize 
most of the recognized and stated objectives associated with graduate teacher train- 
ing at this college, and the objectives relative to research are being realized best by 
the women; (2) the two objectives not be:ng met adequately deal with helping the 
student in solving his school educational problems and his personal problems; (3) 
writing a research paper is considered a valuable experience (there is some ques- 
tion as to whether everyone who receives a degree should be required to write one); 
(4) a majority of the women who have received degrees believe that the college 
should be more selective of the students who are to pursue graduate work which 
leads to a master’s degree; (5) proximity of the college tends to be a deciding 
factor when women choose the institution in which graduate work is to be taken; 
(6) the majority of women pursue graduate study to improve professionally both 
in knowledge and salary; (7) few women advance to other positions after they 
receive a master’s degree; (8) the majority of women earn the master’s degree in 
some area of teaching, rather than in administration or guidance; (9) very few 
women increase the extent of their participation in larger state, national, or world 
community objectives as a result of experiences they have in graduate work; (10) 
graduate experiences definitely increase the feeling of security which women have 
in working with parents and other adults; (11) women who pursue graduate study 
either maintain the same or increase their professional activities, as well as their 
responsibilities and relationships, in their school communities; (12) courses which 
are considered the most valuable to the women graduates are those which are re- 
lated to specific matter fields, research, and elementary education; (13) the 
methods employed by the instructor in teaching a course greatly influence the value 
a student assigns to that course; (14) although a small majority of women feel 
the present grading system is adequate, others are in doubt as to: what system, if 
any, should be used; and (15) although the choice of electives is considered ade- 
quate by the majority, many women would like to have exploratory courses in areas 
outside those of area of concentration made available as electives. 

On the basis of this study, the Honor Society for Graduate Women made the 
following recommendations in order that the graduate program might meet the 
needs of the women students more adequately: (1) make available and acquaint 
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graduate students with opportunities for personal counseling; (2) consider the 
possibilities of offering more beginning courses in the various areas or disciplines at 
the graduate level to widen and deepen a student’s knowledge and experience; (3) 
continue the statewide study of the purposes and content of the five years of prep- 
aration for teaching; (4) continue the study of types of research projects which will 
be of greatest help in the development of the graduate students as teachers; (5) 
study and evaluate the procedures for advising students in planning their graduate 
programs; (6) encourage the faculty to study and explore methods of teaching at 
the graduate level; (7) study the question of how to develop in graduate students 
broader social, political, and religious views and increased participation in life be- 
yond the smaller community; (8) continue to study and evaluate the system of 
grading; and (9) study the role of women in education with a view to anita 
how to advise them as they choose and plan their graduate work. 

It is gratifying to report that there has been a definite follow-up study by the 
college of the first four recommendations. Various departments have also been 
studying the other recommendations. 


We are indebted to Doris Noel for the summary. 


A STUDY OF A SELECTED GROUP OF BOOKS, BASIC IDEAS PRE- 
SENTED THEREIN, AND THEIR INFLUENCES ON EDUCATION AS 
DEPICTED IN MODERN HISTORIES AND PHILOSOPHIES 
OF EDUCATION* 


The purpose of this research project done by the Petitioning Group (now Alpha 
Phi Chapter at the University of Florida) was to study a selected group of books in 
order to become acquainted with their basic ideas and the influences of these ideas 
on education. Since the project was initiated by Florence Bamberger, the list of books 
that she recommended was accepted for the study. The members agreed that the cri- 
terion for determining whether or not the ideas in each book influenced education 
should be the recognition of the ideas in that book by writers of modern histories and 
philosophies of education. It was also felt that these authors’ opinions as to whether 
or not the ideas presented in these books had influence on education provided bases 
for formulating inferences as to their role in shaping current educational thought 
and practices. 

After formulating a basic outline which would serve as a guide for the study of 
the selected group of books, the members of the petitioning group divided into 
committees. Each committee felt free to work independently in developing its part 
of the project. Because of several factors, it was difficult to obtain uniformity through- 
out the separate reports. However, in spite of these difficulties, each committee felt 
it had derived benefit from intensive study and research. 

It became evident that many authors were in agreement about basic ideas and 
influences of these books. These agreements were used as a basis for formulating the 
following conclusions. Although the selected books have exerted varying degrees of 


* This is a summary of the research project completed by the Petitioning Group, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida, as a requirement for admittance to Pi Lambda Theta as Alpha Phi 
Chapter. 
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influence on educational practices, one cannot disregard the powerful influences of 
other books, of social changes, and of scientific progress. Without these latter forces 
operating in conjunction with the influences of the books selected for this project, less 
progress in educational advancement would be currently evidenced. Many of the 
books reiterated some of the ideas of earlier writers, thus giving emphasis to concepts 
which had not become a functional part of educational practice. Some of the books 
were simply mouthpieces of the times; while parts of other books seemed to instill 
several concepts which are not outmoded in current thinking. Since many educators 
still accept these ideas as truths, it might be assumed that their influence is some- 
what negative. 

From a perusal of many modern histories and philosophies of education, one can 
conclude that the predominant positive influences of the selected group of books 
are as follows: (1) Plato’s The Republic formulated the first extensive and serious 
doctrine of education and influenced educational thinking through subsequent cen- 
turies; (2) Bacon’s The Advancement of Learning encouraged the application of 
the scientific method in educational practices and emphasized the need for learning 
the laws of nature; (3) Comenius’s Orbis Pictus integrated concepts of the process 
of learning through sense perceptions and influenced the format of later textbooks 
by the use of pictures; (4) Locke’s Of the Conduct of Understanding emphasized 
empiricism, the acceptance of new truths as well as practice effects in habit forma- 
tion; (5) Rousseau’s Emile emphasized the need for studying and understanding 
children and formulated a basis for naturalism and progressive education; (6) the 
writings of La Chalotais, Turgot, Diderot, and Condorcet helped to pave the way 
for universal education, for changes in the aims and purposes of education, and, 
consequently, for changes in the curriculums; (7) Pestalozzi’s How Gertrude 

. Teaches Her Children emphasized the nature of the child and encouraged educa- 
tors to put into practice the doctrine of natural education of children; (8) Herbart’s 
General Pedagogy helped to develop a scientific method of instruction, better train- 
ing of teachers, and a better understanding of the learning and teaching processes, 
initiated the idea of “core curriculum,”’ and influenced the teaching of social studies; 
(9) Froebel’s The Education of Man emphasized the religious experience of the 
unity of all things and the importance of growth and development in each stage 
of man’s life and paved the way for early childhood education; (10) Spencer's 
Four Essays on Education helped to gain a place for science in the curriculum and 
gave impetus to educators to define the ‘purpose of education’ and, consequently, 
to shape the curriculum to fit the purpose; (11) Hall’s Adolescence gave impetus 
to educators to acquire more scientific knowledge about youth and to apply scientific 
methods to education; and (12) Dewey’s Democracy and Education formulated 
basic concepts for a truly democratic educational program and a new concept of 
education as life itself and emphasized the idea of a meaningful curriculum which 
permits purposeful activity and self-expression. 

In general, one can conclude that the books have played an influential role in shap- 
ing modern educational thought and practice, although they cannot be credited as the 
only force which has produced educational changes through the years. 


We are indebted to Evalyn M. Simmons for the summary. 
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Coast-to-Coast 


Lambda Chapter 


For Lambda Chapter (University of Chicago), 
this has been a year of reaffirming the intellectual 
and social functions in the education department 
of which the members are a part. The chapter 
joined Phi Delta Kappa in cosponsoring open 
meetings for the department, featuring such speak- 
ers as Roger Shugg, new head of the University of 
Chicago Press, on “The Disappearance of the 
Book in American Education”; David Riesman on 
“Teaching amidst Changing Expectations’; and 
Norman McQuown on “Teaching Language in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools.” Members 
could agree after hearing the warm brilliance of 
these men that “the teacher is not the plumber to 
fix every leak,” in the words of Dr. Riesman, 
but that as Dr. McQuown observed, language is 
“a means perhaps as powerful as the hydrogen 
bomb in shaking an individual out of parochial- 
ism. 

Horizons were widened further through talks 
by two students in the department who have 
known education in other countries. Father Ed- 
ward Norton showed slides of his high school 
connected with San Carlos University of the Phi- 
lippines and Marion Ellen Dixon gave a Ful- 
bright scholar’s witty though “diffident” com- 
parison of British and American education. 

Lambda Chapter has increased its strength 
through initiation of outstanding young women 
in the profession. It has felt its significance grow 
through the addition of $100 to the Caroline 
Hoeffer Memorial Scholarship Fund and through 
co-operation with the experimental program of 
teacher education begun by the University of 
Chicago this fall. It rejoices greatly in Ruth 
Solomon as a candidate for a national vice-presi- 
dency and in Carmen Johnson as the first execu- 
tive director of Pi Lambda Theta. 


Omicron Chapter 


Omicron Chapter (University of Nebraska) had 
the pleasure of having Helen Sornson, national 
vice-president, on the campus in February. A 
coffee hour was held in her honor, and each 
member had an opportunity to meet and visit with 
her. She also was able to attend a chapter meet- 
ing. 

The theme for the year was “Pi Lambda Theta 
Serves.” There were guest speakers and panel 
discussions concerning how Pi Lambda Theta 
serves the school, the government, and the com- 
munity. 

As a spring project, the members of Omicron 
Chapter made doll clothes and picture books for 
the children in the school operated by the Lan- 


caster Association for Retarded Children. Two 
mothers of retarded children spoke at the Febru- 
ary meeting and showed some very interesting 
films. Also this spring, there was a coffee hour 
and special meeting to which prospective mem- 
bers for next year were invited. Its object was to 
introduce them to Pi Lambda Theta and to ac- 
quaint them with its purposes and activities. 


Alpha Delta Chapter 


Alpha Delta Chapter (University of California 
at Los Angeles) has had an active and interesting 
program during the past year. One of the high 
lights was the Founders’ Day banquet, held in 
Long Beach, sponsored by the Southern Cali- 
fornia Council of Pi Lambda Theta (representing 
the college and alumne chapters in southern 
California). Honored guests for the occasion were 
Dean and Mrs. Edwin A. Lee of the School of 
Education of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, 

Alpha Delta Chapter had an opportunity to 
provide service to the School of Education and to 
the university community this year by participat- 
ing in several activities with Phi Delta Kappa. 
The first activity of this type was for a group of 
twelve visiting educators from Mexico who spent 
several days in the vicinity of Los Angeles learn- 
ing firsthand about educational practices in Cali- 
fornia public schools. One of the focal points of 
their visit was a dinner meeting with a program 
consisting of a panel of three Mexican-Ameri- 
can students currently enrolled in the School of 
Education at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, who discussed the problems and diffi- 
culties of Mexican-Americans with respect to col- 
lege and university work. 

In March, 1955, the second meeting of the 
year with Phi Delta Kappa was the annual Sir 
John Adams Dinner and Lecture, sponsored by 
the School of Education. The guest speaker this 
year was Willard Givens, former executive sec- 
retary of the National Education Association, who 
spoke on the topic, ‘The Association of Nations.” 
April, 1955, was a special occasion in the history 
of Alpha Delta Chapter, because Beulah Benton 
Tatum, national president, was a chapter visitor 
at the spring initiation. Climaxing Dr. Tatum’s 
visit to the southern California chapters, was a 
tea held in her honor at the Virginia Country 
Club in Long Beach with members of all the 
southern California chapters present. Alpha Delta 
Chapter concluded the year’s activities with the 
installation of new officers in May and “The 
Dean’s Party” in June, given each year in honor 
of Dean and Mrs. Lee of the School of Educa- 
tion. 
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Central Ohio Alumnz Chapter 


Central Ohio Alumne Chapter (Ohio) was 
proud of its part in a unique contribution to the 
teaching profession, to children, and to the com- 
munity in the “In-Service Education Workshop” 
held on a Saturday in March, 1955, on the Ohio 
State University campus, sponsored by several 
professional groups. The idea of this workshop 
has been evolving for several years. This year, the 
program seemed to reach new heights of success. 
Ernest O. Melby, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, following the pattern 
set by each guest speaker of the two preceding 
years, addressed the general session of the 1955 
workshop on its underlying topic, ‘“Values to Live 
By.” 

In conformity with previous programs, sectional 
discussions followed immediately. Such questions 
as these were discussed. How can we work to- 
ward world peace in a world of conflicting values? 
What are the responsibilities of the press in rela- 
tion to values? What are the responsibilities of 
audio-visual communication media in relation to 
values? In what ways should the home and school 
share in the development of character values? 
What should be done if the home and school 
conflict in interpreting values? How can we co- 
ordinate relationships between the school, home, 
church, and other community organizations in the 
development of values for the individual? How 
do values evolve in present-day society? What is 
the role of the public school in helping to under- 
stand the various religious cultures? What per- 
sonal standard of values has a community the 
right to expect of its educational leadership? How 
can teachers understand the values children hold 
and help them establish critical value judgments? 
What should the school program be in under- 
taking to teach moral and spiritual values to chil- 
dren? What should be the attitude of the school 
toward studying controversial social issues? The 
participants selected for each of these discussions 
to sponsor, preside, record, and comment repre- 
sented people carrying on a vast range of activity 
beyond that of the teacher and administrator and 
included educators and civic leaders from com- 
munities outside Columbus. 

For these successful, annual meetings, there has 
been excellent publicity, often with pictures, on 
the social and city-news pages of the local papers, 
and through radio appearances and announce- 
ments. Although teachers and administrators 
represented the larger portion of the conferees, 
the meetings, now definitely an annual event, were 
open to everyone. Attendance in March, 1955, was 
800, 300 more than the year before. Expenses 
were kept at a minimum, all but the main speaker 
contributing their services without fee. There was 
no charge for the use of the buildings since the 
university is always co-operative with groups 
promoting educational purposes. 





EDUCATIONAL HORIZONS 


The principal talks and most of the morning 
panel discussions, as well as the final panel dis- 
cussion of the afternoon in application and re- 
capitulation of the conference discussions, were 
recorded by the Audio-Visual Aids Service of the 
Columbus Public Schools and may be obtained 
easily by any individual or organization desiring 
to use them. 

This is only a broad view of a program which 
we feel will make a distinct contribution to our 
jobs, our lives, and our community. The benefits 
of a single workshop day can be so far reaching as 
to be immeasurable. 


Council Bluffs‘Omaha Alumnz Chapter 


The Council Bluffs-Omaha Alumne Chapter 
(lowa-Nebraska) had an interesting program for 
the year entitled “Couriers of World Under- 
standing.” At the first meeting, members pooled 
world understanding as vacation experiences were 
shared. This was followed by a review of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s early years. From this starting 
point, the chapter furthered world understanding 
by hearing about Denmark, the Orient, South 
America, India, Africa, and New Zealand. The 
messenger of world good will and of world un- 
derstanding for each was a speaker who had 
either lived in or visited the countries which he 
discussed. 

The big project for the Council Bluffs-Omaha 
Alumnz Chapter was the annual spring tea for 
student teachers in the Omaha Public Schools. 
These young people are all college students work- 
ing in various elementary and high schools in 
the city. The tea in their honor was held this 
year at the Board of Education offices. All teach- 
ers in the public schools were guests. After tea, 
the guests and Pi Lambda Thetans divided into 
groups according to the interests of the student 
teachers. The discussion that followed helped to 
clarify many problems that puzzle students who 
are about to begin teaching careers. 


Denver Alumnz Chapter 


The Denver Alumne Chapter (Colorado), 
with other women’s educational organizations, 
sponsored a luncheon at the Western Regional 
Convention of the American Association of School 
Administrators. Grace M. Dreier of Los Angeles, 
a member of Pi Lambda Theta, was the guest 
speaker. Her subject was “Women in World 
Affairs—a Century of Progress.” 

The chapter participated in several worth-while 
service projects this year. Members collected 
scrap materials which ‘could be used in the craft 
classes at the Florence Crittenton Home. In lieu 
of one of the usual monthly luncheons, each mem- 
ber contributed $2.00, which was given to 


Sewall House for the brace fund for crippled 
children. Then the members met to help assemble 
the materials for the Easter Seal drive. 
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SUMMER, 1955 


Evansville Alumnz Chapter 


“Furthering the Aims of Pi Lambda Theta” was 
the theme for the year 1954-55 of the Evansville 
Alumnz Chapter (Indiana). In order to carry out 
this idea, each meeting was built around one of 
the purposes. 

In September, “‘to encourage graduate work and 
to stimulate research,” Flora Hartley Karsell told 
of her experience while doing a graduate re- 
search study at Indiana University. In October, 
“to strive for a deeper understanding of educa- 
tional problems and to stimulate participation in 
their solution,” members gathered for luncheon 
during the Indiana State Teachers Association 
meeting. In November, we had the pleasure of 
entertaining the national visitor, M. Virginia 
Biggy. A dinner for her given by the executive 
board was followed by a general meeting at 
Evansville College. In December, we were enter- 
tained at a dinner by Phi Delta Kappa at our new- 
est elementary school, Glenwood. In February, ‘‘to 
encourage cultural understanding in our com- 
munty,” a panel discussed the problem of the 
Negro race in Evansville. The panel was com- 
posed of two Negroes well known in the com- 
munity and three of our members. In April, “‘to 
foster professional spirit and to seek the highest 
standards of scholarship and professional com- 
petence,” the chapter heard a talk by Lucile Jones, 
head of the Education Department of Evansville 
College, on “The Art of Teaching.” The Scholar- 
ship Award of $100 was presented to Lois Lyon, 
a junior at Evansville College, for her fine record. 

In May, “to develop professional fellowship 
among women engaged in education,” members 
of Delta Kappa Gamma were guests at tea. Salli- 
belle Royster read some of her poetry. 


Grand Forks Alumnz Chapter 


Making the most of financial means and per- 
sonal planning for the future were considered 
by the Grand Forks Alumnz Chapter (North 
Dakota) in a series of programs aranged by Mil- 
dred Davis, professor of home economics; Edith 
Larson, professor of biology; and Esther Sateren, 
high school librarian. At the first meeting, W. E. 
Koenker, professor of economics, spoke on the 
relative merits of various types of investments, 
including savings bonds, stocks and bonds, and 
mutual funds. At the next meeting, a representa- 
tive of the local social security office spoke on the 
benefits available under the new social security 
law, and members discussed’ teacher retirement 
laws. At the final meeting, the members had a 
lively and informal discussion of various phases 
of planning for the later years and for second 
careers. 

In February, the chapter was entertained by Ep- 
silon Chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma at a de- 
lightful Founders’ Day party, complete with birth- 
day cake and all the trimmings. Each year the 
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chapter presents a scholarship to a member of Tau 
Chapter who is an outstanding junior in the Col- 
lege of Education at the University of North Da- 
kota. The award was made this year at the Honors 
Day Convocation in May. As the final meeting of 
the academic year, the chapter entertained the 
graduating seniors of Tau Chapter at a breakfast. 


Los Angeles Alumnz Chapter 


The programs of Los Angeles Alumne Chap- 
ter (California) for this year have been planned 
to keep the members in touch with women’s 
organizations functioning on the local, state, na- 
tional, and international levels. The most im- 
portant event was the visit of the national Presi- 
dent. 

Members of Los Angeles Alumnz Chapter have 
been in the news of the profession. Ethel Percy 
Andrus was named “National Teacher of the 
Year” for 1954. She is president of the National 
Retired Teachers Association, on the board of di- 
rectors of the California Retired Teachers Home 
in Pasadena, director of Grey Gables National Re- 
tired Teachers Home in Ojai, and editor of the 
National Retired Teachers Association Journal. 
During the past few years, she has been working 
actively for national legislation for teachers’ pen- 
sions. 

Sara Stinchfield Hawk was voted honors by the 
American Speech and Hearing Association for 
distinguished contribution to the field of speech 
and hearing as follows: “To believe that speech 
correction was urgent and significant and to act 
upon this belief as early as 1909 required courage 
of heart and adventure of spirit. These Dr. Hawk 
possesses. In a large measure the place of speeech 
correction in special education was assured by 
the nature and scientific manner in which she ap- 
proached and developed the methodology of 
speech. She wrote for magazines and is author and 
co-author of books. She prevailed upon colleges 
to give courses. She represents what is speech cor- 
rection in its finest and deepest sense.” 


Washington Alumnz Chapter 


The past year found the Washington Alumnze 
Chapter (Washington) well launched into a vital 
and interesting program, based upon the theme 
‘New Directions.”” In October, “New Directions 
in Art” was the subject discussed by Mrs. A. M. 
Young, formerly educational director of the 
Seattle Art Museum. In November, the chapter 
was privileged to share Bernice Baxter with Zeta 
Chapter in a meeting which included affiliation 
ceremonies. Dr. Baxter discussed another phase of 
our theme, “A New Direction: Service to the 
Community.” Evangeline Starr, judge, spoke on 
“Women in the World Today” at the January 
meeting. Later meetings utilized other local re- 
source persons as well as some of the talented 
chapter members. 
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Committee on Chapter Constitutions and By-Laws 
RP eo ipidacaasal oar re vescees RACE WILSON 
Apt. 15, Faculty Apartments 
Greeley, Colorado 
Fern Cazel, Ruth Harris, 
Vivienne Worley 


Charlotte E. Tuthill, 


Extension Committee 
Ce Bae ee ee HELEN SORNSON 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 
Marilyn Williams Crosley, Ethelyn Davidson, Mar- 
aret DeNevers, Talitha Sue Herold, Alma Ward 
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erts, Maxine Oyler Walters, Welcome Warner, D. 
Joan Williams, Ethel Wolfe 


Finance Committee 
ee a Ree ee ee ere HELEN PEARSON 
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Loan Fund Committee 
Sa eee ETHEL V, WoopEN 
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pe OSES ere BERNICE BAXTER 
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Helen Pearson, 
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Edythe Hall, Marion Stenton Nickerson, Elizabeth 
Pellett, Esther Scott, Marguerite Shannon, Margaret 
Walvoord 
Committee on Public Affairs 
I rn pia newiraulicss oa oar DoroTHy DaAKIN 
The Hillcrest, Apt. 30 
Pullman, Washington 
Marilyn Aandahl, Mitzi Asai, Nancy Crane, Edith 
Davidson, Marie Downs, Doris Ann P. Duncan, Hazel 
Johnson, Adeline Claff Richardson, Margaret Sheets, 
Marie Tinker,* Maxine Tripp, Dorothy H. Veon, 


Frances Weisman 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEES, 1954-55 


Committee on initiated Statistics 
Chairman ... .. TERRY H. Morris 
14 Front Street 
Marathon, New York 
Thelma Burnes, Virginia Cummings, Helen Dillon, 
Corinne Galvin, Erna Schweppe 


Committee on Revision of the Constitution and By-Laws 


PRM toh aGahio<avedusres sti eSee EpNA SIEBERT 
5742 N. Kingsdale 
Chicago 30, Illinois 


Thelma Chisholm, Carolyn C. Colton, Alice Fox, 
Martha Pauline Handy, Mildred Hughes, Margaret 
oe ms, Mary Jane Smith, Ruth Solomon, Marie 
Strun 


Committee to Study Loans and Awards 


Ns rc ha sin een bie bs ware MEREA WILLIAMS 
307 Frederick Apt. 
Columbia, Missouri 
Nettie-Alice Doolittle, Florene Fratcher, Nola Lee 
Haynes, Eileen French Steele 


CHAPTER PRESIDENTS AND 


ALPHA: President—Mrs. Sara Ann Fay, 108 Dorsey, 

Columbia, Mo. i 
Correspondent—Mrs. Sabina Custod, 1401 Rosemary, 
Columbia, Mo. 

BETA: President—Miss Antoinette Razzano, 204 Pros- 

pect Ave., Syracuse, 
Correspondent— 

GAMMA: President—Miss Barbara Bateman, 1001 West 
Hills, Lawrence, Kan. 

Correspondent—The President. 

DELTA: President—Miss Helen Darby, 1423 Jancey 
St., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 

Correspondent—Miss Helen Hillard, 2941 Beechwood 
Blv Pittsburgh 17, Pa. . 

EPSILON: President—Miss D. aa Williams, 3105 

45th Ave. S., Minneapolis 6, Min 
Correspondent——Miss Seaeh Heda, 509 S.E. 6th 
St., Minneapolis 14, Min 

ZETA: President—Miss Shirley Shafer, 2012 E. 45th 
St., Seattle 5, Wash. 

Correspondent—The President ‘ 

ETA: President—Miss Regina Gale, 3118 Aramingo 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Corres pondent— 

THETA: President—Dr. Norma Hajek, Dept. of Physi- 
ology, College of Medicine, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Correspondent— 

IOTA: President—Miss Sharlee Cissel, Kappa Alpha 
Theta, Bloomington 1, Ind. 

Correspondent—Miss Harriet Danielson, P.O. Box 
285, Rogers Center, Bloomington, Ind. 

KAPPA: President—Mrs. Estelyn R. Williams, Route 4, 
Box 323, Eugene, Ore. 

Correspondent— 

LAMBDA: President—Miss Dorothy Poling, 5835 S. 
Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, 

Correspondent—Miss Barbara Frederick, 5848 Uni- 
versity Ave., ee 2 

MU: President—Miss Miriam 5 ad 208 N. Titus, 

Ithaca, N.Y. 
Correspondent—Miss Eleanor McGinnis, 527 E. Buf- 
falo, Ithaca, N.Y. 
NU: feo Jean M. Crooks, 2122 Wesleyan 
Columbus 21, Ohio. 
Gane ee oar R. Teichert, 1652 Cam- 
bridge. Columbus 12, Ohi 

XI: President—Mrs. Shata Ling, 2304 Vinewood Blvd., 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Correspondenit— 

OMICRON: President—Miss Marlys Johnson, 716 N. 
16th St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Correspondent—Miss Patricia Tincher, 1610 R St., 
Lincoln, Neb. 

PI: President—Miss Dorna Ingwalson, Delta Gamma, 

Pullman, Wash. 
Correspondent— 

RHO: President—Mrs, Marion S. Loesche, 15 Quinby 
Ave., White Plains, N.Y. 

Correspondent—Muss Mildred Lackey, 116 Church St., 
Keyport, N.J. 

SIGMA: President—Mrs. Grace Mogle Dreier, 1622 S. 

Canfield Ave., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 
Cosrespondent— 


* Deceased 


Committee to Study Relationship to Other Organizations 
CBAHMAR .o0cccocccccccccces Winniz A. WILKINS 
1404 Newfield Lane 
Austin, Texas 
Harriett Batie, Lena Clauve, Norma Hajek, Caroline 
Mitchell 


Liaison with ACE Commission on the Education of 
omen 
Margaret Ruth Smith 
Wayne University 
Detroit 1, Michigan 


Nominating Committee 
Chairman ... .BEULAH CLARK VAN WAGENEN 
Teachers College, "Columbia University 
New York 27, New Yor 
Sarah Louise Cook, Olive McHugh, Agnes Samuelson 
Marie Tinker* 


CORRESPONDENTS, 1954-55 


TAU: President—Miss Martha Ann Barr, 2908 Univer- 
sity Ave., Grand Forks, N.D. 
Correspondent—Miss Ruth Ann Johnson, Devils Lake, 


UPSILON: President—Miss Martha Chapple, 2 Randall 
Pl., Menlo Park, Calif, 
Correspondent— 
CHI: President—Miss Margaret Glace, Box 39C, Long 
Green Rd., Glenarm, Md. 
Correspondent— 
PSI: President—Miss Betty K. Wood, Box 249, Scottish 
Rite Dormitory, Austin, Tex. 
Correspondent— 
—- President—Mrs. Ruth Kearney Carlson, 1718 
Roy Ave., Berkeley 9, Calif. 
BF nt— 
—_— ALPHA: President—Mrs, Eva R. Harris, 2671 
Santa Rita, Tucson, Ariz. 
Gasenamaee 
ALPHA BETA: Prosidont—Siie Muriel DeMars, 334 
Hillside, Madison 5, 
Correspondent—Dr. Doris H. Piatt, 5400 Lake Men- 
dota Drive, Madison 5, Wis 
ALPHA GAMMA: President—Miss Eleanor B. Linehan, 
212 Trapelo Rd., Belmont 78, Mass. 
Correspondent Ms. Katherine A. Morrill, 37 Law- 
rence St.. Wakefield, Mass. 
ALPHA DELTA: President—Miss Margaret Y. De 
Nevers, 1514 Comstock Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
Correspondent-— 

ALPHA EPSIILON: President—Miss Margaret Clark, 
419 W. 119th St., Apt. 8D, New York 27, N.Y. 
Correspondent—Miss Ethel Banakos, 1230 Amster- 

dam Ave., New York 27, N.Y. 
ALPHA ZETA: President—Miss Nancy Throop, 1021 
Asbury, Evanston, Ill. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA ETA: President—Miss Helen J. Keily, 2 Au- 
burn Court, Brookline 46, Mass. 
Correspondent—Miss Mary "H. Ward, 77 Brook St., 
Brookline 46, Mass. 
ALPHA THETA: 44 hg Isabelle Beet Begeck, 
5200 Shadyside Ave. S.E., Washington 23 
Correspondent—Miss Esther Demas, 1719 Kilbourne 
. N.W., Washington 10, D.C, 
ALPHA IOTA: President—Mrs. Juanita Taylor, 830 
Harrison, Claremont, Calif. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA KAPPA: President—Mrs. Mary Jane Smith, 
913 Taylor St., State College, Pa. 
Correspondent—Dr. Dorothy wot 212 Willard Hall, 
Pennsylvania State University, State College, Pa. 
ALPHA LAMBDA: President—Miss Dorothy Bayer, 
3109 Daniels, Dallas, Tex. 
Cr Ada Fay Delaney, 3100 Daniels, 
Dallas, Tex. 
ALPHA MU: Prepdest-—Mse. Edith Manfredi, 910 For- 
rester Ave. N.W., Albuquerque, N.M. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Helen Harriger, 2626 General 
Marshall N.E., Albuquerque, N. 
ALPHA NU: President—Miss M. Frances Breen, 230 
North St., Buffalo 1, N.Y. 
Correspondent—Miss Ida Brock, 175 Colvin Ave., 
Buffalo 16, N.Y. 
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ALPHA XI: President—Miss Susan Bowman, 1621 W. 
Cumberland, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Correspondent—The President. 
ALPHA OMICRON: President—Miss Betty Sauer, 


Snyder Hall, Greeley, Colo. 


Correspondent-—— 
ALPHA PI: President—Miss Kathleen Trembath, 119 
E. Windemere, Royal Oak, Mich. 
Corstieeee—— 
ALPHA RHO: President—Miss Carolyn Leigh, 1025 
15th, Boulder, Colo. 
Correspondents—Miss Patricia Myers, 1506 Broad- 


way, Boulder, Colo. and Miss La Vonne Ri epnack 
1506 Broadway, Boulder, Colo. 


ALPHA SIGMA: President—Miss Mary Guinn, Box 
2194, T.S.C.W. Sta., Denton, Tex. 
Covenenes — 
ALPHA TAU: President—Miss Ethelyn Davidson, Ball 
,-* Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 
ts or la Thelma Hiatt, Lucina Hall, 


Mu Ind. 
ALPHA UPSILON: President—Miss Margaret Ann Wil 
son, 522 W. Grand Ave., Carbondale, III. 
Cor respondent— 
ALPHA PHI: sag oe Evalyn M. 
Route 5, Golf View, Gainesville, Fla. 
Correspondent— 
CENTRAL MISSOURI ALUMNZ:: President—Mrs. 
Dora M. Johnson, Christian College, Columbia, Mo. 
agg hg Frances Moore, 414 Hitt St., 
Columbia, 
CENTRAL OHIO ALUMNZ: President—Mrs. Clara 
H. Stanley, 2424 Granville Rd., Worthington, 


io. 
sag ag ag Grace S. Haber, 220 Canyon 
Columbus 2, Ohio. 
CHICAGO ALUMNE: President—Mrs. Mildred C. 
Hughes, 834 E. 84th St., Chicago 19, IIl. 
Conrespondont—Sise Muriel Stanek, 3139 Lowe Ave., 
ic: 
COUNCIL BLUFFS-OMAHA ALUMN2:: President— 
Miss Ruth Gordon, 604 Franklin, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
Correspondent—Miss Ida Borg, 3805 Castelar, Omaha, 


Neb. 

DAYTON ALUMN#: President—Miss Marjorie E. 
Sanderson, Miami Valley Hospital, 1 Wyoming St., 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 

Correspondent —Mrs. Patricia Reguero, 314 Delaware 
Apt. 6, Dayton 5, Ohio. 

DENVER ALUMNZ: President—Miss Vivienne Wor- 

ley, 1333 E. 10th Ave., Apt. 6, Denver 18, Colo. 
Correshondent— 

DETROIT ALUMN2#: President—Miss Kathleen Fra- 

zer, 18568 Marx Ave., Detroit 3, Mich. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Normajean Cook, 
feo : os , Detroit 23, Mich. 

EUGENE ALUMNZ:: President—Miss LaVerne Lamb, 
1449 Columbia, Eugene, Ore. 

Correshandent— 

EVANSVILLE ALUMN#: President—Mrs. Myrtle K. 
Jordan, 1325 Bayard Park Dr., Evansville, Ind. 

a Si sig a QE oes Mary Ellerman, 101 South St. 
James Blvd., Evansville, Ind. 

FORT WAYNE ALUMN&: egg YE" pone Welcome 

Warner, 2221 California Ave., Wayne, Ind. 
—— Lucile Feswell, Route 1, Hunt- 


ington, Ind. 

GRAND FORKS ALUMN2: ae pa eG a 
Lybeck, 302 S. 4th St., Grand Forks, N. 

Correspondent— 

INDIANAPOLIS ALUMN4:: President—Miss Ethel 
M. Wolfe, 5730 E. Washington St., Apt. 24, In 
dianapolis 19, Ind. 

Correspondent—Miss Dorothy Riker, ag Woodruff 

Hazel 


Simmons, 


14048 Ever- 


Place, West Drive, Indianapolis 1, In 
KANSAS CITY ALUMNZ::  President—Miss 
Johnson, 4820 Charlotte, Kansas City 10, Mo. 
Correspondent—Miss — Meuser, 304 E. 68th 

Kansas City, 
LONG "BEACH ALURINGE: President—Mtrs. 
Laie 12701 Orangewood Rd., 
alif. 


Helen M. 
Anaheim, 
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Correspondent—Miss Beth Doerr, 1611 East 16th St., 
Long Beach, Calif. 
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